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Foreign 
Tire 
Manufacture 


CAREFUL 6sur- 
A vey of the extent 

of the tire manu- 
facturing industry 
throughout the world has 
been made possible by 
the reports of the field 
officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Re- 
cently this survey has 
been incorporated in a 
comprehensive article re- 
leased by the Rubber 
Division. Harry W. 
Newman, business spec- 
ialist of the Department 
of Commerce, has re- 
written this report for 
Tue Ruepser AGe, and 
his article has been made 
a feature of this issue. 
It has been brought up- 
to-date by the inclusion 
of the latest information 
on the subject and con- 
stitutes the most com- 
plete record of present 
tire manufacturing ac- 
tivities in foreign coun- 
tries. 
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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





Manufacturers Follow Tire Cut 
By Acquisition of Distributors 


ETAILS of the tire price readjustment that took 
1) effect February 4 show that reductions of from 2% 

to 5 per cent were made on balloon sizes for the 
standard 4.40- and 4.50-inch rims, which cover the new 
Ford and Chevrolet models, and cuts of from 2% to 10 
per cent on certain high pressure cord casings which are 
On the other hand, 
advanced in price approximately 2% 
F. Goodrich Company took the lead in 
followed by the Goodyear Tire & 


rapidly being displaced by balloons. 
six-ply wert 
per cent. The B 
the revised 


tires 


schedule, 
Rubber Company. 

Officials of the companies denied that the reduction has 
any bearing on the recently announced cuts by mail order 
houses. In the latter part of December, the catalog of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and Montgomery Ward & 
Company carried downward revisions of from 7 to 20 
per cent. It is said that of the total daily production of 
Goodyear’s Akron plant, more than 10,000 tires, or more 
than 15 per cent of the entire output, are being made for 
Sears, Roebuck & Company at the present time. 

Another activity on the part of tire manufacturers 
that has become especially marked since the price adjust- 
ments is the taking over of many of their dealer stores, 
either through outright purchase or by control on a 51-49 
basis with the former owners employed as managers. Ac- 
cording to some sources, this struggle for the large tire 
merchants is becoming more intense daily and is not having 
a good effect among the ranks of independent dealers, now 
faced with competition from their own manufacturers. 
Major tire manufacturers are expected by some authorities 
to acquire upward of 1,000 dealer establishments during 
the present year. 


Goodyear Reports Net Profit 
Of $13,327,843 During 1928 


OLLOWING a meeting of its board of directors on 

February 11, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

issued to stockholders its annual report, revealing that 
net profits for the year of 1928 totaled $13,327,843, after 
charges, depreciation and interest. This is equivalent, after 
preferred dividend requirements, to $7.31 a share on the 
common stock outstanding at the close of the year, and 
compares with profits of $13,135,666 in 1927 and $8,799,- 
138 in 1926. 

A new record in sales was made with a turnover of 
$250,769,209, topping all previous estimates and all totals 
of past years. The amount of consolidated net sales in 
1927 was $222,178,540 and in 1926, $230,161,356. The 


total unit sales of tires, the company’s principal product, 1n- 
creased more than 32 per cent over 1927, an increase ex 
ceeding any accomplishment of the company in recent years. 

The figure for net profits is arrived at after providing 
$9,473,998 for depreciation and after deducting profits of 
subsidiary companies applicable to stock not held by Good- 
vear. The net shown includes $2,500,000 appropriated 
from $6,250,000 of special reserves created out of profits 
in previous years in anticipation of abnormal fluctuations 
in raw material prices. This amount was appropriated in 
the first half of the year due to the drastic declines in the 
value of crude rubber. 

In submitting the report to stockholders, P. \WW. Litch 
field, president, announced that asset ratios were now up 
to the point where the company could begin to pay divi- 
dends on common stock. After making book adjustments 
during the year, consolidated net current assets as of De 
cember 31, 1928, amounted to $87,905,786 and 
dated net total assets to $101,009,013, as against $59,985,131 
and $99,975,219, respectively, required by the provisions of 


consoli- 


the first preferred stock as a condition to the right of the 
company to pay dividends on common stock. 

“At December 31, 1927, the consolidated surplus stood 
at $25,589,105,” Mr. Litchfield said. “Of that amount, 
$15,314,275 was represented by $5,000,000 appreciation in 
value of properties prior to 1921, and $10,314,275 balance 
of valuation placed upon goodwill, patents and certain other 
assets when the company was reorganized as of March 1, 
1921. Under Ohio law, that part of the surplus arising 
from such appreciation and valuation may not be regarded 
as available for the payment of cash dividends. Accord- 
ingly, and with a view to simplification and improvement 
of the 1928 balance sheet presentation and a clearer ex- 
position to stockholders of the corporate financial situation, 
vour directors have made several major book adjustments. 
The valuation of goodwill and patents has been written 
down from $10,209,275 to the nominal amount of $1 out 
of surplus arising from appreciation and valuation as above 
indicated.” 

This adjustment, together with surplus paid in on sales 
of common stock and earned surplus, results in an increase 
in the stated capital of the first preference stock to $100 a 
share, making its book value more nearly coincide with 
its redemption value. 

Directors have approved issuance of additional common 
stock at $80 a share at the rate of three new shares for each 
ten shares of record February 21. This would increase the 
common stock outstanding by approximately 323,000 
shares. Warrants for subscriptions are good until March 
16. This capital increase will permit further investment 
in raw material supply, both crude rubber and tire fabric, 
and increase working capital to enable the company to care 
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for rapidly expanding business both domestic and foreign. 
Consolidated income account for year 1928 compares as 
follow . 


1928 1927 1926 

Net sal $250,769,208 $222,178,540 $230,161,356 

I ix $233,000,969 200,313,920 215,240,428 

Balance $17,768,239 $21,864,620 $14,920,928 

C the ! 1,799,147 1,225,001 1,517,962 

Total come $19,567,386 $23,089,621 $16,438,890 

| the | we 4,417,142 5,029,282 6,336,297 

| thsi 1,822,401 1,424,673 1,303,455 

Resery comn ind 

contins De SS 

fet pr $13,327,843 $13,135,666 $8,799,138 

Pref, dividen 5,596,071 5,645,379 *8.743,444 

Surplu $7,731,772 $7,490,287 $55,694 

Profit and loss surp 19,344,736 25,589,105 30,705,014 

‘Includes 44% « uccount of arrears on preferred stock. 
tAfter charging $2.500.000 cost of rubber to reserves. 


Firestone Says Rubber Advance 
Is Due to Speculation Alone 
rubber at prices above the 20-cent mark 


VN ALE of crude 
is due only to speculation, in the opinion of Harvey 


S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
Miami Beach, Fla., recently, 
as a “fair price” and praised 


ber Company Interviewed at 
he defined 20 cents a pound 
the work of the American Rubber Pool. 

“Rubber has advanced from 17 and 18 cents a pound,” 
said Mr “to 20 cents, which is a fair price, and 
the yrowers believe tl | believe that 
\merican good supply on hand to 


a 
meet all demands and that, if the price does advance, it 


| irestone., 
ey should get 25 cents. 


manutacturers have 


speculation and nothing else 

“Stabilization, of the market is entirely due to the fore 
ight of the turers who formed the syndicate which 
has established the supply centre in the United States rather 
than in London. This syndicate is the one thing that has 
he situation well in hand. Of course, 
we were unable to do much last year, with the elimination 
are in good shape now.” 


manuta 


enabled us to Keep 
of restriction, but we 


Keller Now President of 
Mason Tire @ Rubber Co. 


HE bondholders of the Mason Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, who have taken over all of the properties of the 
company, have completed their reorganization under 
the firm name of the Mason Tire and Rubber Corporation. 
It is stated that Mason tires 
will be ready for the market 
on or before March 1, and 
that the Kent plant will be 
put in operation at once. 
The company will con- 
centrate its efforts on one 
line of high quality tires 
only, and will sell its prod- 
ucts on an exclusive dis- 
tributor basis. A new policy 
has been established by the 
new organization, and will 
be followed to the letter. 
“The vascillating policy of 
the old Mason company is 
a thing of the past,” says an 
official statement from the 
new executives. 
Henry Garrison Keller, who is president of the new 
company, is firmly convinced that a ready market exists 
for a quality tire. He has, therefore, surrounded himself 
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with a staff, the personnel of which have had long experi- 
ence in the manufacture of high grade tires. 

Mr. Keller is a Pennsylvania graduate. He has had 
considerable experience in the management of manufactur- 
ing plants, and the study of market conditions. One of the 
first plants in England to manufacture roller bearings was 
designed, equipped and managed by Mr. Keller. In recent 
years he has been associated with Ford, Bacon & Davis, of 
New York City, and Ralph E. Davis, of Pittsburgh, in the 
valuation of public utility and industrial plants ; also, in the 
study of markets and market conditions for proposed util- 
ities. 

The new company will have its first meeting of distribu- 
tors March 1, at which time the sales policy will be dis- 
cussed. 


Mohawk Rubber Company 
Has Profit of $766,040 


NNUAL reports of the Mohawk Rubber Company 
A of Ohio and the Mohawk Rubber Company of New 

York, Inc., show net profits for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1928, as $766,040.35 as compared with net 
profit for the year 1927 of $631,171.70. Declines in raw 
material prices and reductions in selling prices were re- 
sponsible for heavy write-offs during the first half of the 
year, bringing the profit for that period down to approxi- 
mately $290,000, as against $476,000 for the last six 
months. 

Net sales for the year of $6,590,646.81 showed a mater- 
ial gain over those of 1927, both in units and in dollars. 
During the year the company sold $800,000 worth of notes, 
and in the month of September paid off its entire indebted- 
ness to banks on open line of credit. At the present time, 
the company’s balance sheet shows a healthy condition, hav- 
ing total assets of $2,364,000 to pay current liabilities of 
$412,000, including $100,000 worth of notes which mature 
within 12 months. This shows a current ratio of 5.7 to 1. 

Commenting on this feature, S. S. Miller, president of 
the company, remarks in his statement to stockholders, that 
in the current statement there are no contingent liabilities 
and no indebtedness to bankers. He also comments on the 
fact that in anticipation of the retirement of these notes, 
$50,000 has been retired before maturity. The total ac- 
cumulated past due dividends on the preferred stock were 
paid and current dividends on the preferred stock are being 
regularly paid in cash, while the company during the past 
year also declared a 300 per cent common stock dividend. 

“We feel confident,” says Mr. Miller, “that the steady 
increase in unit sales which we have enjoyed in the past 
year may be maintained during 1929, and we look forward 
to 1929 being a banner year for the company. The earnings 
continuing at a rate comparable with, or in excess of the 
earnings of last year should make it possible for the direc- 
tors to resume in the near future the cash dividends on 
the common stock.” 


Falls Rubber Company to 
Have Additional Financing 
QO FFICIALS of the Falls Rubber Company, Cuyahoga 


Falls, O., predicted a brighter future for the organ- 
ization, following a directors’ meeting February 2, 
at which new officers were elected and a program of new 
financing approved. New equipment will be added to the 
company’s factory, and an eight-ply “super” balloon tire 
called the Roadmaster will be put in production and mar- 
keted intensively. 
G. D. Kratz, president for little more than a year, has 
been succeeded by Richard P. Bremer of Youngstown, O., 
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a recognized expert in merchandising with more than 15 

years of experience in the marketing of tires. Mr. Kratz, 
who succeeded J. O. King, becomes chairman of the board, 
a newly-created position, while Mr. King has resigned as 
a director although remaining a stockholder in the company. 

The election resulted in the addition of George E. 
Bailey, an Akron attorney, and George C. Holgate, credit 
manager of the company, to the board of directors. W. P. 
Cline was re-elected vice-president and treasurer, and Mr. 
Holgate was named as secretary. 

New financing in the form of a $200,000 three-year note 
issue at 7 per cent was decided upon in order to provide 
more working capital for expanding business. A financial 
rep rt for the fiscal year ended November 30, 1928, showed 

. loss of $95,000 and sales of $2,758,000, the loss being 
white after writing down heavy depreciation in crude rub- 
her and other stocks. The report shows current quick as- 
sets amounting to $641,707.14, including $288,287.85 in 
cash, receivables of $166,052.19 and inventory of $187,- 
367.10. Notes and accounts payable totaled $ $256,864.98— 
less than the actual cash assets. 

The company reports orders sufficient to keep the plant 
running from 30 to 60 days, and it is expected that the 
factory will shortly get into its maximum production of 
1,500 tires and 6,000 tubes daily. The new tire, which was 
introduced only this year, has a combination black and 
white sidewall and is said to be an innovation in design. 


Holding Company Formed to 
Take Over Thermoid Rubber 


HE Thermoid Company has just been incorporated 

under the laws of Delaware to take over the Ther- 

moid Rubber Company and the Stokes Asbestos 
Company, of Trenton, N. J., which have been sold to a 
syndicate of New York bankers. Robert J. Stokes, presi- 
dent of the Thermoid Company and treasurer of the As- 
hestos Company, who made the announcement, declined to 
reveal the identity of the purchasers or the price involved. 
An offering was recently sold of an issue of $2,500,000 
Thermoid Company five-year 6 per cent fund notes with 
stock purchase warrants and $1,000,000 7 per cent cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock, together with 10,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Outstanding capital stock of the two companies has 
changed hands and a holding company is now being formed 
to be known as the Thermoid Company. Officers of the 
lhermoid Rubber Company and the Stokes Asbestos Com- 
pany will be included in the holding company, and the 
present management of the two companies will remain the 
same. Robert J. Stokes will become president of the new 
company, succeeding his father, William J. B. Stokes. The 
officers of the Thermoid Rubber Company will remain as 
follows: President, Robert J. Stokes; secretary-treasurer, 
Joseph O. Baur. Mr. Stokes will act as general manager 
of both companies, while Mr. Baur will be assistant gen- 
eral manager, and also treasurer of the asbestos company. 
Both plants, which employ 800 hands, will continue in op- 
eration. The plants cover nearly sixteen acres of land and 
have 256,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Thermoid Rubber Company was incorporated 
1897 under the name of the Trenton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Company. In 1909 the name was changed to the Ther- 
moid Rubber Company. The Stokes Asbestos Company 
was chartered in 1920 as a separate concern. 

The Thermoid is one of the largest companies making 
brake lining in the United States and is the largest of all 
American concerns manufacturing hydraulic compressed 
brake lining. It maintains agencies in all parts of the world. 
In addition to brake linings, it makes clutch facings, me- 
chanical rubber goods, moulded specialties, universal joint 
discs and auto radiator hose. 
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Canadian Seiberling Company 
Plans Program of Expansion 
R ECENT large orders placed by the Seiberling Rub- 


ber Company of Canada, Ltd., for additional equip- 

ment and new machinery are said to be the forerun- 
ners of an expansion program that is destined to make this 
company one of the foremost manufacturers in the Domin- 
ion. “The necessity of increas- 
ing our manufacturing facilities 
is brought about by the remark- 
able sales increase that Seiber- 
ling tires have enjoyed since our 
establishment in Canada in May, 
1927,” says C. A. Jones, vice- 
president and general manager, 
in a recent statement. 

“In a period of less than two 
years, Seiberling sales have 
climbed from nothing to well 
over two million per annum. 
Since that time more than 1,200 
dealers have been established 
with exclusive Seiberling fran- 
chises in 1,200 cities and towns 
in every province of the Domin- 
ion. Seiberling’s export business 
has been equally encouraging 
both in tires and druggists rubber sundries. Trade con- 
nections have already been established in 23 different coun- 
tries and the volume is showing a most satisfactory increase. 
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“Production schedules for almost every month of 1928 
exceeded the schedules of the preceding month and Janu- 
ary of this year reaches the record peak production of the 
organization’s history.” 


Rubber Association Standardizes 
Mechanical Goods for Railroads 


HE Rubber Association of America has just issued 

a booklet entitled American Railway Association Spe- 

cifications for Mechanical Rubber Goods, which sets 
forth “standard” and “recommended practice” specifica- 
tions for various types of rubber hose commonly used by 
railroads, including “General Instructions on Standard 
Methods of Tests for Mechanical Rubber Goods.” 

Prior to 1923 every railroad had separate and distinct 
specifications for the various types of hose which it bought. 
At that time, in order to avoid the waste and confusion re- 
sulting from this condition, the Committee on Specifica- 
tions and Tests for Materials of the Mechanical Division 
of the American Railway Association, and the Specifica- 
tion Committee of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 
of the Rubber Association joined in formulating A. R. A. 
“standard” and “recommended practice” specifications. For 
the last five years the mechanical goods division of the 
Rubber Association has made continuous efforts to bring 
about the adoption of these A. R. A. specifications, as they 
have been revised from time to time, by individual railroads 
customarily buying rubber goods according to detail speci- 
fications of construction and quality. 

Today it is conservatively estimated that 90 per cent 
of the railroad hose bought under detail specifications is 
purchased according to these specifications with resultant 
benefits to the railroads through improved products, and to 
the manufacturer through economy in production and re- 
duced inventories. 

Copies of the booklet are available to those interested, 
upon application to the Rubber Association of America. 








Converse Rubber Company 
Reorganization Completed 


NOLLOWING the ile of the assets of the Convers 
Rubber Shoe Compa! by M e Paterson, receiver, 
to the | ( H Company on January 9 fot 

$1,292,833, the Co e Rubber Company, a new Massa 
chusetts corporati is taken over the assets and 1s con 
ucting the busin ilong the same lines as its predecessor 
Premium quality ootwear under the trademark 
Converse Big C hi Id direct to the retailer is being 
unufactured, and ew second quality line under thi 
i! emal Lin ’ also being manufactured 
Officers of the new company are M. B. Kautman, pres 


ident: M. | Patersot ce-president: F. R. Allen, treas 
Che operating nization includes M. | 


comptroller ; 3 1) 


\ckermat technica nage! | | _asey, factory man 

aver: R. ( hs v, production manager and general pur 

’ ing agent ’ Sanborn, cost accountant All 

if these men have een ( nected with the Converse o1 
ation { 


Rutherford Finds Tire Values 
Save Public Billion Dollars 
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T ITH the pu e focused on motor car value, 
lramat far relati to tire values have beet 
overlool t ypinion of W. ©. Rutherford, 
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For actually the public paid, and is 
Therefore, were the 


these tires 
paying, 30 cents for a dollar value 
motorist to pay in a basis of actual worth, the nation's tire 
bill last year would have exceeded $1,800,000,000 


value of 


“This tremendous enlargement of value is due to sev- 
eral causes. (ne is the low price of crude rubber. An- 


other is a more highly developed and more economical 
A third is the 
this industry is concentrated 
Natural pride and the 
development, 6-ply 


method of manufacture. keen competition. 
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O’ Neil Predicts Akron Will Be 


Even Greater as Rubber Centre 


HAT Akron firms are th n mpanies 11 1e 

rubber industry making money and that for that rea 

sO Akron will continue to expand as the rid’s 

bher capital is the belief of William F. O'Neil, president 

yf the General Tire & Rubber Company H pinion, ex 
presse recent statement, 15S that t rst Tt ot sé 

ions as so-called “rubber centres” is unimport 

is city he cde red, referring to A ‘te ears 

from now will be an even greater rubber centre than it 1s 

oday \lore factories, millions more d isth 

ereater activities, stretching around the world will be cen 

tred here for another decade. Th dustry here 1s g ing 

bigger and stronger. The number of tire factories doing 

business the Akron district today is the same as in 1920 

and most of these have grown. (ne or two minor com 

panies have started and one or two have quit in this period 

‘Aga nst this Akron showing, howevet we have th 
report of the industry as a whole which shows that of 
vbout 300 companies scattered over the country I 1920, 
only about 90 of those are in business today lust 210 
arge and small plants have died. 

“Some of these might have survived in Akron where 
they could have had our advantages and obtain FOO 
men to build better tires. This mortality rate of rubber 
companies outside of Akron is sufficient proof in itselt 
to establish the city’s ability to remain the rubber cent 

Akron has a corner on the rubber brains 
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a wonderful supply of labor and when in- 
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builders we can fill 


‘We have 
production requires more tire 
our ranks with an army of trained tire men the same day. 


Such a supply of labor makes it possible for Akron to turn 


out the quality tires of the world. Outside of Akron, men 
have to be recruited from other industries and go through 
a long training period before their work is sufficient or 


Satistactory 


Che annual meeting of the Rubber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation of New Jersey was held in December at the Tren- 
ton Club, Trenton, N. J. The following were 
elected: President, A. Boyd Cornell, of the Hamilton 
Rubber Manufacturing Company; vice-president, I. Ely 
Reed, of the Mercer Rubber Company ; secretary, Charles 
kX. Stokes, Jr., of the Home Rubber Company; treasurer, 
Horace B. Tobin, of the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany. 
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Tire Manufacture and Trade 


Throughout the World 


At the Present Time About Twenty Countries Manufacture Automobile Tires—But 
Few Produce Sufficient for Their Own Requirements—Eight Countries 
Dominate the Export Field and Competition Is Keen 
By Harry W. NeEwMAn 


Business Specialist in Rubber 


I 


PPROXIMATELY twenty countries manufacture 
A automobile tires to serve the 31,725,000 automobiles 
now in circulation throughout the world, with the 
United States as the leading manufacturer as well as ex- 
porter. The rivalry in the world tire trade is keen, being 
strengthened each year by the eight principal exporting 
countries, while six additional countries are desirous of 
gaining a foothold in foreign markets for their surplus with 
the result that they are making material progress each year. 
The tire manufacturing world may be divided into five 
principal groups: the countries which are the leading pro- 
ducers and exporters; the lesser producers and exporters ; 
the minor manufacturing countries; the countries in which 
tire manufacturing is now defunct; and the countries which, 
in the near future, may become producers. 

Outside of these groups appears Australia, which has 
reached self-sufficiency during the past c ruple of years, but 
as yet has not entered into export trade. With United 
States and English capital already present and with ex- 
cellent skill at hand in the tire industry, Australia, in the 
course of a few years, may become a significant exporter 
to nearby Pacific markets. 

In the first group are the United States, France, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and Germany, 
all of which are large manufacturers of automobile tires and 
compete in the international trade. 

About 100 establishments in the United States manu 
facture rubber tires of all descriptions, but not more than 
fifteen enter seriously into export trade. During 1928 the 

















Dunlop Rubber Company’s Main Plant at 
Fort Dunlop, England 
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Plant of the Harburger Gummiwarenfabrik Phoenix A. G., 
at Harburg-Elbe, Germany 


United States exported 2,692,900 automobile casings, a 
margin of approximately 965,000 over its nearest com- 
petitor, France. 

The French export trade is particularly centered in the 
Michelin company, although Bergougnan, French Goodrich, 
and French Dunlop enter the foreign field to a minor extent 

The Canadian industry is comprised chiefly of sub 
sidiaries of well-known United States factories, which at 
present occupy third place in international trade. During 
1928 Canada exported 1,674,550 automobile casings, slight 
ly less than the estimated 1,728,000 exported by France 

The McKenna import duties enacted in Great Britain 
on April 1, 1927, placed greater demands upon the domestic 
industry in the British Isles so that the local tire factories 
were compelled to curtail their export activities. But with 
the establishment and subsequent operation of foreign sub- 
sidiaries within the Kingdom, namely, Goodyear, Michelin, 
Pirelli, Firestone, and India, the various British concerns 
engaged in tire exporting are now able to regain their loss 
in foreign markets and more intensified competition 1s an- 
ticipated from these sources. Dunlop is strengthening its 
efforts in foreign markets in which the company suffered 
a temporary decline during 1927 and 1928, and Goodyear 
is now exporting its English-made tires to nearby points, 
thus avoiding the longer hauls from the American plants. 

The Englebert factory of Belgium has been increasing 
its activities lately and now exports more automobile tires 
than Germany, which, prior to the World War, maintained 
an important export trade. Italian exports are centered in 
the Pirelli factories, although foreign shipments are at times 
made from the Michelin subsidiary factory at Turin. The 
Japanese subsidiary of the British Dunlop company is 
practically responsible for the export trade of that Empire. 

In the second group, which comprises the lesser 
producers and exporters, are Austria, Czechoslovakia, 























England 


These 


New Michelin Works at Stoke-on-Trent, 


Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, and Soviet Russia. 
countries have a considerable domestic production and con- 
sumption, and although they enter into foreign trade to a 
reasonable extent, they at present are not regarded as seri- 
ous competitors in world trade 

manufacturer in Austria is_ the 
Oecsterrische Amerikanische Gummiwerke A. G., 
which produces tires under the trade name of “Semperit.” 
Before the World War, and to a certain extent at present, 
the rubber industry was one of the most important enter- 
prises of Austria proper. The country now supplies about 
70 per cent of the local requirements. A minor export 
trade exists, principally to the secession States of Czecho- 


lhe principal tire 


sem pert 


slovakia and Hungary 

Rubber tires are produced in Czechoslovakia principally 
by the Matador Rubber and Balata Works, of Bratislava. 
Chis company employs approximately 500 workmen and 
hesides automobile tires it produces a complete line of rub 
her and balata belting. This company formerly produced 
tires under the trade name “Cordial,” but during the latter 
part of 1927 improved its productive facilities and changed 
name to “Matador.” It is understood that other 
the Republic, to a certain degree, are 
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produces 
Half of Local Demand 

\utomobile tires in Hungary are produced by the Hun- 
Rubber Kactory under the trade name of 
It is generally estimated in the trade, that 
Cordatic furnishes annually from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
total number of tires consumed in Hungary, although the 
company claims that it supplies 60 per cent of the tires 
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Che Schinning & Arve, of Copenhagen, the only rubber 
factory in Denmark, produces automobile tires, but spe- 
cializes more in the manufacture of technical rubber goods. 
The company reported a favorable year during 1927 with 
a profit of 420,000 crowns ($112,266) against a rather large 
deficit during 1926. During the Danish contract year 1927 
(October to October) the local factory supplied consumers 
with approximately 5,000 tires, a slight increase over the 
previous year. It is estimated that Schinning & Arve sup- 
plies 3 per cent of the total domestic requirements. 

The future tire production of Sweden is looked upon 
with interest by those concerned in the foreign production 
of tires. Two local factories manufacture automobile cas- 
ings and inner tubes, but only one, Trelleborgs Gum- 
miaktiebolag, offers any strong competition for foreign 
producers of tires. This company has sales agents through- 
out the country and its products are reported to be of a high 
quality and are gaining in popularity. 

Furthermore, early in 1928 the rubber factories at 
Varnamo, which have been idle for a number of years, 
were purchased by a corporation for the production of 
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rubber tires. The capital stock is controlled by Carl Gislow, 
of Gislaved, the founder of the rubber industry in Sweden, 
and Mauritz Berlin, of Stockholm. At present the competi- 
tion from Gislaved is still considered to be of some import- 
ance, owing to the price policy pursued by the Cooperative 
Union, of which it is affiliated. It is not believed that this 
competition has grown stronger, but there is always the 
potential danger that it may do so. 

Before the World War automobile tires were not only 
produced in the Russian Empire, but were exported to all 
the important foreign markets. Under the Soviet regime 
tires are produced by the Russian Rubber Trust and are 
now being exported to European and Near Eastern coun- 
tries. The trust has succeeded in bringing about a regula- 
tion whereas all automobiles should be imported into Russia 
without rubber tires. For the fiscal year 1927-28 orders 
for tires have been received calling for 521,000 units. 

In the third group, comprising the minor manufacturing 
countries, are the Netherlands, Spain, British Malaya, 
French Indo-China, and Mexico. The domestic manufac- 
ture in these countries plays only a minor part in the total 
consumption, but the effort to stimulate local production is 
apparent and may or may not result in the local plants be- 
coming more important factors in the domestic consumption 
in the future. 

The Netherlands has an annual production of bicycle 
tires which exceeds 2,000,000 pieces with an exportation of 
about 746,000, but as yet the manufacture of automobile 
tires has been negligible. 

The only important Spanish manufacturer of automo- 
bile casings and tubes is Commercial Pirelli, a subsidiary of 
the Italian concern. It produces a very good tube that 











Tan Kah Kee & Company Plant at Singapore 


appears to be gaining in popularity by reason of its com- 


paratively low price. The automobile casings so far have 
not offered any important competition. 

The Chinese firm of Tan Kah Kee & Co., at Singapore, 
sritish Malaya, has for some time been producing auto- 
mobile tires which were used chiefly on the numerous auto- 
mobiles maintained by the concern. Recently, however, 
production has been strengthened with the ultimate inten- 
tions of placing it on a commercial scale. At present tires 
are offered at extremely low prices approximately two-thirds 
of those quoted by the American distributors, with a 10- 
month guarantee.. Automobile owners in Singapore are 
being circularized through the mail with pamphlets of the 
company and in the up-country the local dealers are guaran- 
teeing 8,000 miles. 

At Saigon, French Indo-China, the Compagnie du 
Caoutchouc, which manufactures various rubber sundries, 

(Concluded on page 557) 
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Zemperature Control im 
Vulcanizers’ 


Various Practices of Temperature Control Beyond the Scope of Automatic 





Controls Are Reviewed 


Many Unusual Vulcanizer Conditions 


Exist Making Special Applications Necessary 


By C. B. MircHEeELLA 


Republic Rubber Company 


practices of temperature control in vulcanizers beyond 

the scope of automatic controls, the usefulness of 
which may be confined to the supplying and disposing of a 
heating medium in sufficient quantity to maintain a speci- 
fied temperature in the vulcanizer within predetermined 
maximum and minimum limits. 

In days gone by rubber goods of high quality were pro- 
duced in vulcanizers which had no control except that exer- 
cised by the operator’s occasionally opening and closing a 
few valves to admit and dispose of steam. The charac- 
teristics of the product were consequently very much de- 
pendent upon the skill of the vulcanizer man. Such vul- 
canizing required the operator’s entire attention and the 
waste of steam was tremendous. 

But notwithstanding the efficient operation of present- 
day automatic control devices, they can not assure perfect 
vulcanization without proper provisions on and within the 
vulcanizer itself. For the reason that steam vulcanizers 
have prevailed, no other type will be discussed in this paper. 


I T is the assigned purpose of this paper to review various 


The Advantages of Automatic Control 


At the beginning it seems well to digress from the sub- 
ject long enough to review the advantages of automatic con- 
trol. The use of automatic control is advisable because : 
1. It assists in getting uniformity of product by having 

like temperature for each cure of like specification. 

2. It makes economy in steam consumption. 

3. The use of accelerators of vulcanization, reducing length 
of time of cures, makes accuracy of specified tempera- 
tures more important than ever. 

4. It assists in maintaining uniform temperature through- 
out the entire vulcanizer. 

>. The temperature required for any cure can at will be 
altered definitely and easily. 

6. When combined with a timing device, it permits use of 
any temperature rise such as required in step curing. 

7. It reduces labor, supervision, and consequent human 
errors. 

8. It may be made to give the proper sequence of numerous 
operations during time of vulcanization, and so regulate 
each operation that wasted time is minimized. 

The success of vulcanization, whether the vulcanizer be 
of the open steam type, hot plate, or steam-jacketed mold, 
depends upon maintaining the proper temperature of the 
medium which contacts directly with the rubber product. 
Therefore, various means are employed in an attempt to 


"Paper read before the third meeting of the Akron Group, Rubber Division, 
A. C. S., December 3, 1928. 


maintain equal temperature throughout the entire vulcanizer 
and avoid any excessively hot or cold spots. 

Starting where automatic control primarily leaves off, 
we have the steam inlet requirements, which are particu- 
larly important in open steam vessels. Steam entering 
should be diffused over a large area, usually entering 
through a perforated pipe of sufficient length so as not to 
strike the product with force. Oftentimes a baffle is set 
inside the vessel in front of steam inlet opening to deflect 
steam away from the product and avoid a premature over- 
heating of product at that point. 


Open Steam Vulcanizers 


At the time of entering the rubber industry, the writer 
observed that in horizontal open steam vulcanizers, steam 
was usually admitted through two horizontal perforated 
pipes lying near bottom of vessel alongside the car track 
rails, the perforations pointing upward and somewhat out- 
ward, compelling the steam to travel parallel with sides of 
vessel to the top and center, then downward through the 
loaded car to the bottom. 

It might be a fair question to ask—why do most of the 
present horizontal heaters have the steam inlet at the top 
where the temperature is naturally inclined to be greatest ? 

Another scheme now existing is to admit steam in the 
usual manner at the top of vessel and also admit through a 
smaller inlet similarly constructed at the bottom, the advan- 
tage claimed being to create a better circulation of steam 
during the filling-up period as well as during the entire 
cure. 

With the admission of steam existing air in the vessel 
will be pocketed in various localities unless means of escape 
is provided. It has been customary to open partially the 
main exhaust valve, or to open a number of pet-cocks situ- 
ated at appropriate points, and many operators insist upon 
the costly practice of keeping these pet-cocks open slightly 
throughout the cure to induce circulation and assure com- 
plete air removal. 

In these open vessels it is very difficult to dispose of all 
air and there is a tendency for it to concentrate in large 
volume in some part of the heater. If the rubber product 
being cured lies within such an air pocket proper vulcaniza- 
tion will not be accomplished. Various means can be pro- 
vided to break up these air pockets, one of the successful 
contrivances being an ejector placed so as to circulate steam 
constantly through the inlet and outlet openings. 

To obtain equal temperature throughout any type of 
vulcanizer, perfect circulation must be abetted by complete 
drainage. The floor of the steam chamber must slope suffi- 
ciently toward the drainage outlet, and must have no de- 
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Guests—Evening Is 








MAYOR JAMES 
J. WALKER 


HE third anniversary of the opening of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York, Inc., was the occasion of 
the annual dinner of the organization at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, on the evening of February 15, which was at- 
nded by about 250 Exchange members and guests. The 
evening was given over to pleasant conviviality. The ban- 
quet speeches, aside from the address of Francis R. Hen- 
derson, president of the Exchange, were limited to extem- 
poraneous and humorous remarks from the Mayor of the 
City of New York, James J. Walker, and “Sir” Bartle Bar- 
tholomew Doyle, a well known humorist. 

Mr. Henderson, in his speech surveying the past year’s 
activities of the Exchange, made the interesting statement 
that within the past twelve months transactions totaling 
45,000 tons had been traded in on the Exchange floor, an 
increase of 50 per cent over the amount handled the previ- 
ous year and inasmuch as each transaction represented a 
buyer and a seller, over $460,000,000 was involved. 

\fter reviewing the manner of trading on the Exchange 
and the advantage of “hedging”’ operations, he spoke of the 
valuable services to the industry in connection with the 
stabilization of crude rubber prices which are available to 
the individual manufacturers who use the Exchange. 

“The proper use of Exchange facilities can considerably 
minimize,” he said, “if not entirely eliminate, the risks 
which have attended the building up of an industry so for- 
midable and necessary as rubber is today. Rubber restric- 
tion was abolished last year because it was found to be a 
make-shift remedy tor low prices. Low prices were found 














Rubber Exchange Holds 
Third Annual Dinner 


Mavor Walker Speaks Before 250 Members and 
One of Jollification— 
President Henderson Reports on the Increase 


in Tradings During the Year 
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“SIR” BARTLE BAR- 
THOLOMEW DOYLE 


to be unsatisfactory for the conswner, and high prices 
proved but a boomerang for the producer. Concerted ac 
tion on the part of either producer or consumer can never 
attain the desired result of a free and open market such as 
is provided by a properly functioning exchange. One of 
the purposes of an exchange is to disseminate to its mem 
bers all information affecting both production and consump 
tion, and with this information available, trading becomes 
a friendly battle for the opposing forces as to whether the 
commodity involved will go up or down based on the statis 
tical position. Exchange machinery guarantees the proper 
performance of both sides of the contract, and the inevitable 
result 1s a price level representing the dictation of the 
economic law of supply and demand. 

“For two and one-half years it was very difficult to at- 
tract public participation in the buying and selling of rub- 
ber, because the public insists that if they wish to exercise 
their own judgment as to values any law of fixation en- 
croaches their freedom of action. This has been splendidly 
apparent since the abolition of the British restriction on 
production. 

“Activity on the Exchange has become very much more 
pronounced, and while prices have moved up as a result 
they more truly represent the value of rubber than abnor 
mally low or high prices did before. 

“It has been estimated by those best qualified to know 
that America will produce about five million automobiles 
this year. 

“Tt 1s estimated that eighty million tires will be produced 
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this year. This would mean the same increase over last 
year that was experienced against the previous year. 

“Obviously, such estimates are not too sanguine when 
veneral conditions in this country are considered. What, 
then, will be the effect on rubber prices? I sincerely believe 
that the potential supply of rubber in the world is ample 
for the year’s requirements, provided the price will bring 
out the potential. There are areas from which we must 
obtain certain quantities of rubber where the cost of pro- 
duction is considerably higher than the more favorably sit- 
uated and managed estates. Again the law of supply and 
demand will govern, and if the price is too low to bring 
the production we need, the tendency will be upward. If, 
on the other hand, the price reaches a point where new 
uses are not encouraged, or where too much rubber is avail- 
able, the tendency will be downward. 

“At all times our Rubber Exchange offers the best 
means of expressing divergent opinions, which result in the 
nearest we can expect to healthful stabilization.” 

Mayor Walker spoke early in the evening in order to 
meet another appointment. While his speech was given in 
the best Walkerian style, full of apt humor, he also paid 
serious tribute to the functions of the Exchange and the 
position of importance it holds in the commercial life of 
New York. 

sartle Bartholomew Doyle, introduced by Mr. Hender- 
son as Sir Bartle, gave a highly enjoyable talk which was 
colored with a running vein of dry humor that kept his 
listeners in continuous laughtet 


New Machine for Testing Tires 
NEW and imgenious testing machine for tires has 
A been recently developed by the research department 
of The Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., at Fort Dun 
lop, England. The machine has been described in a recent 
issue of The Motor, of Great Britain 
lhe machine is employed to investigate the rate of wear 


of the various kinds of “mix” used for tire treads. The tire 




















Dunlop Tire Testing Machine 


is represented by a rubber wheel only 13% in. in diameter ; 
the road by a 7-in. abrasive disc. The one drives the other, 
so that the rubber is subjected to the same stresses as in a 
tire tread and any pre-determined degree of slip can be 
made to oceur-between the two. The test continues until 
the little rubber wheel has rolled through a distance of one 
kilometre; it is then measured to ascertain the amount of 
rubber which has been worn away. ‘Throughout the test 
a small brush sweeps the “road” continuously to remove 
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rubber particles. Results are thus obtained which could 
only otherwise be arrived at by covering thousands of miles 
on the road and enable definite standards of performance 
to be set up and maintained. Accurate comparisons of the 
qualities of differing compounds can rapidly be carried out. 

Apart from the saving of time, the laboratory test is 
found to be more accurate because a road test is apt to give 
somewhat misleading results owing to the many variable 
factors which influence the rate of tire wear, such as the 
speed, road surface, driving methods, type of car, and so 
forth. Consequently, there is obviously considerable scope 
for an abrasion machine which can be used in the labora- 
tory, such as we have briefly described, provided that it 
gives results closely corresponding with road tests, and it 
should also subject the rubber compound to much the same 
stress conditions as those experienced by the tread of a tire. 

The machine in question was evolved by Mr. L. J. Lam- 
bourn, of the Research Department of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company and has been used for some time by this concern 
with excellent results. 

The abrasion machine is shown in the photograph re- 
produced, from which it will be seen that the rubber com- 
pound to be tested takes the form of a small wheel (B) 
mounted on a steel center and driven by means of an electric 
motor (A). This wheel is carried at the end of a weighted 
lever and rests upon a horizontal disc (C) forming an 
abiasive track; the disc is actually made of carborundum 
and is about 7 ins. in diameter. Rubber particles are re- 
moved by the brush (F). 

Below the abrasive disc and mounted on the same 
spindle is a copper disc (D), the edge of which runs be- 
tween a pair of electro-magnets (E) which form a sensi- 
tive eddy current brake when an electric current is allowed 
to pass through them. 

When the rheostat (L) is properly adjusted, the rubber 
test wheel rotates at 600 r.p.m., as shown by the tachometer 
(G), and its driving action causes the abrasive disc to ro- 
tate with practically no slip. Current is then allowed to 
pass through the electro-magnets, however, so putting a 
brake upon the abrasive disc, the potency of which is kept 
delicately adjusted by means of the rheostat (M) until 
the requisite amount of slip is occuring; in the ordinary 
way a slip of about 16 per cent is allowed to take place and 
the exact amount is recorded by the revolution counters 
(J, K). Thus, at the conclusion of a test the disparity be- 
tween the readings of the revolution counters, which are 
driven from the rubber test wheel and the abrasive disc 
respectively, will show the amount of slip which has been 
taking place between the two. 


The Chemical Exposition 


HE twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, which 

will open at the Grand Central Palace, New York 

City, May 6th to 11th, bringing together thousands 
of chemists, chemical and research engineers, manufactur- 
ers and buyers from forty odd industries, is particularly sig- 
nificant of the advancement made in the chemical industries 
held during the last quarter of a century. 

The various groups of this important industry as repre- 
sented at the exposition will exhibit the most modern equip- 
ment and advanced practices of chemical engineering and 
chemistry. The exhibitors will include many of the chem- 
ical houses now supplying the rubber industry and it is 
expected that a number of features of the Exposition will 
be of special interest to the rubber manufacturing trade. 

It is interesting to note that of the 40 industries which 
are dependent in their operations upon a chemical change in 
the nature of the material, or are under chemical control, 20 
of them produce 17 per cent of all the products manufac- 
tured in the United States. 
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New Airplane Tires Are Exhibited 
at the New York Aviation Show 


Casings of Leading Manufacturers Are Shown on Latest Planes, 
Although Rubber Manufacturers Offer No Displays of Their 
Own at Exhibition Held in the Grand Central Palace 


ITH large crowds in attendance on every day of 
W i: duration, the New York Aviation Show, spon- 

sored by Aviator’s Post, No. 743, American Legion, 
proved a marked success in every respect. The interest 
shown in the exhibits displayed at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace increased daily from the opening session on February 
6, and many sales were reported as having been made before 
the end of the week. 

Like other aeronautical expositions held in different 
parts of the country, this show attracted its share of in- 
terest among rubber and tire manufacturers and dealers. 
There were no actual exhibit booths maintained by makers 
of airplane tires or other rubber aeronautical products, but 
among the planes on display all the principal airplane cas- 
ings were to be found. The show itself was not sanctioned 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, and the planes 
displayed were shown by about 12 factory representatives, 
distributors and dealers in addition to some 17 manufac- 
turers. 

Practically all the planes on exhibit were equipped with 
tires supplied by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, the United States Rubber 
Company, the Fisk Rubber Company or the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company. Miss Amelia Earhart, only feminine 
trans-Atlantic flyer, was present with her Avrion mono- 
plane equipped with Palmer aero tires. 

The only rubber product specially exhibited was an 
Airaft shown in the booth of the Air Associates, Inc., Gar- 
den City, N. Y., which attracted considerable attention. 
This “boat in the bag,” as it is described, weighs only a few 
pounds and can be inflated and made ready for service in 


a few minutes. The Superaft type has a gross buoyancy 


of 2,000 pounds and the Airaft 1,150 pounds. Either is 
furnished complete with oars, pump, carrying case and re- 
pair kit. Dead grass or high visibility yellow are the colors 
used, and carbon dioxide inflation and compressed gas bot- 
tles may be had at an additional cost. These boats are 
made of a rubberized fabric known as Flightex. 

According to the manufacturers, Airships, Inc., Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., these Airafts were selected and purchased 
for the overseas flights of Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin, 
Maitland and Hagenberger, Schlee and Brock, Goebel and 
Davis, Hassell and Cramer, Jensen and Schluter, and Mears 
and Collier. They are also carried on United States Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard planes and are used by sportsmen 
for hunting, fishing, aquatic sports and as tenders for 
vachts, cruisers and seaplanes. 

Among the other rubber products to be seen on the 
various planes at the exhibition were airplane tubes, stream- 
line pontoon hand hole covers, shock absorber discs, shock 
absorber tubing, airplane matting, aircraft radiator and 
gasoline hose, rubberized fabrics, rubber tank covers, rub- 
ber couplings, pneumatic rubber cushion seats, and special 
moulded goods, such as rubber grommets and handle grips. 

That other automotive manufacturers besides tire com- 
panies are realizing the possibilities of the aviation field 
was shown by the number of products on exhibit bearing 
the names of firms well known in the automobile world. 
lsotta Fraschini, Continental, Velie and other well known 
manufacturers were represented by their engines, and the 
Robert Bosch Magneto Company maintained a booth to 
show its magneto products. Other well known manu fac- 
turers included the Snap-On Wrench Company, Texas 
Pacific Coal & Oil Company, Tidewater Oil Sales Company 
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and the Heywood Starter Company. Magneto makers, wire 
wheel and brake manufacturers, machine parts concerns, 
body and fabric makers, and numerous others, heretofore 
exclusively confining their production to the automobile in- 
dustry, have recognized the coming extent of the aviation 
field and are preparing to take advantage of this market for 
their products. 

A feature of the show was the Lockheed Air Express, 
which Captain Frank Hawks had just piloted direct from 
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Los Angeles across the continent in the record breaking 
time of 18 hours, 21 minutes and 59 seconds. This plane, 
powered with a Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engine (N. A. 
C. A. cowling), attracted considerable interest in view of 
the fact that Captain Hawks was on hand to discuss his 
flight and answer questions. 

The most prominent single exhibit was that of the prod- 
ucts of Columbia Air Liners, Inc., of which Charles Levine 
is president. Three planes and an engine were on display, 
including an all metal inverted Packard powered mail plane, 
a small single seater monoplane for sport use, and a new 
convertible amphibian with a Wright Whirlwind engine. 
Other types of planes shown either by the manufacturers 
or by dealers were the Bellanca, Bourdon, Brunner Winkle, 
Buhl, Chance Vought, Hamilton, New Standard, Szekely, 
Aeromarine Klemm, Moth, Crescent, Mill Basin, U. S. Air- 
craft, Ryan, Swallow, Travel-Air, Lockheed Vega, and 
Command-Aire. 


Sunproof 
UNPROOF is a new material offered by the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Company for use in rubber goods to 
prevent the checking or cracking that so commonly 
results from exposure to sunlight. 

Sunproof has the following characteristics : Color,—pale 
lemon, granulated in form, M. P.,—68°-78° C., Sp. Gr.— 
0.95. It is odorless, non-toxic, has no effect on rate of cure, 
and has no effect on color of goods during or after cure. 
It has very little effect on the plasticity of uncured stock, 
and no bad effect on ageing. It is said to be three to five 
times as effective as the best grade of paraffine wax. 

It does not bloom out as readily as paraffin and is there- 
fore applicable to a great many more lines of goods, par- 
ticularly as smaller amounts are so effective. 

Thorough distribution in the rubber batch is essential 
in order to obtain the maximum effect. The manufacturers 
recommend that Sunproof be ground into the rubber before 
other compounds are added. This can be done as the crude 
rubber is being broken down. 
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Use of Rubber in Surgery 


R. M. P. DELBET, a French surgeon, has recently 
ID published an interesting account of his experiments 

with rubber in surgical work in Le Revue de Chir- 
urgie, of France and reprinted in the Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers Association, of Great Britain. 


Dr. Delbet discovered a piece of rubber in a human 
jaw which was still supple and elastic. As it had acted as 
a drain for some twenty years the final condition of the 
rubber was indeed remarkable. He at once turned his at- 
tention to the use of rubber as a mechanical agent in sur- 
gery. Experiments were first carried out on an animal 
with gratifying results. The animal appeared to suffer 
no inconvenience, but due to faulty attachment certain de- 
fects soon became apparent. 


Strengthened rubber tubes were next employed and it 
was found that the animal began to walk without pain im- 
mediately it came out of the anaesthetic. Like bone, the 
rubber will not stand any permanent unnatural pressure 
without fracture. On the other hand rubber is not consid- 
ered a “foreign body” when embedded in animal tissue, due, 
according to Dr. Delbet, to the similarity between the vege- 
table colloid in rubber and tissues. 

The next step was to replace a diseased tendon in a 
man’s hand and this was done with a complete recovery of 
movement. 

Several operations have been performed on patients 
with encouraging results. The only drawback is that the 
slightest infection results in the removal of the rubber either 
by natural process or compulsorily. 

In using rubber to replace bone it has been found neces- 
sary to reinforce it with metal. Not only may the rubber 
replace long bones, but it may also be useful for joints 
which refuse to bend. 

The introduction of the rubber may be so life-like that, 
as far as appearance is concerned, detection is impossible. 

It has been used to replace the windpipe, and after 
further experiment may be made to replace the soundbox 
and swallowing apparatus. The main drawback to its 
adoption appears to be the difficulty of sterilization when in 
contact with non-sterile material, and its inability to with- 
stand continued pressure. These defects deserve the per- 
sonal attention of the rubber manufacturer. 


New Uses for Rubber in Chemical Plants 
Tine rapid growth of the hydrometallurgical industries 





in Great Britain is giving a stimulus to the construc- 

tion of plant on a large scale to resist hydrochloric 
acid and its solutions. Price forbids the use of old stone 
tanks, ebonite lining, glass and earthenware. Research 
on the wet treatment of complex sulphide ores has 
brought into use self-curing rubber compounds which can 
be applied to existing plant in situ. This is distinct from 
the sticking of soft rubber to iron and wood vessels by 
means of rubber solution, which has been known for 20 
years. The application of rubber compounds to existing 
plant is a new development. It began with the erection of 
an experimental works at Stratford, where the entire plant 
was constructed of a special compound known as Cabtyrit. 
The compound was applied by means of solution of rubber 
to the inner surfaces of the iron plant in the form of sheets, 
the joints being made by simply welding with hot tools. 
The work was done by semi-skilled labor under the super- 
vision of a staff no member of which had been inside a 
rubber factory. Cabtyrit resists the action of hydrochloric 
acid and its solutions at a temperature of 105 degrees C. 
[t does not expand or contract, and is tough enough to crack 
with slight changes in the shape of the ironwork. When 
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thoroughly cured it resists abrasion extremely well, a char- 
acteristic necessary for treating ground ore which is as 
hard as carborundum. 

The fact that rubber cannot be attached to wet surfaces 
restricts its use to new wood and iron plant. Recently there 
has been developed what is known as the Nordac process, 
whereby any rubber compound can be applied to any ma- 
terial in a wet and defective condition. A preparation of 
cement and stabilized latex, which is wet, is applied to the 
existing tank and sets to a yielding linoleum-like layer to 
which the rubber compounds are attached. This has en- 
abled many existing chemical plants to be protected. Devel- 
opments are still proceeding and now acid tanks constructed 
entirely of a rubber concrete reinforced with steel are being 
erected. They are used as storage tanks for hydrochloric 
acid, waste pickle from galvanizing works. copper salts 
and most acid solutions, not even excepting those containing 


chlorine, bromine and nitric acid 

A has been developed by the Carbo-Freezer Company, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City. The appara- 

tus produces automatically and practically instantly, solid 

CO, and is particularly applicable for industrial and private 





Carbo Freezer 


NEW and compact piece of laboratory equipment 














laboratories where extreme cold temperatures or sudden 
temperature changes are necessary for experimental tests, 
etc. 
The Carbo-Freezer is six inches in diameter, ten inches 
high, weighing 19 pounds, automatically solidifies CO, into 
compressed discs or soft snow. It can be operated by any- 
one, by opening the valve and waiting thirty seconds. The 
valve will close automatically and the disc is made. 

No power is required as the Carbo-Freezer is operated 
by the pressure in the gas cylinder. 


New Falk Speed Reducers 


FTER a series of exhaustive tests, the Falk Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis., have added certain improve- 
ments to their line of standard speed reducers which 

are the culmination of the experiments and research work 
carried on during the last few years. 

Several new sizes have been added which include four 
new single reduction units, three triple reduction units, plus 
nine sizes of single reduction units with vertical centers 
now making a total of forty-eight different sizes in all. 
The program of standardization which was started in 1925 
has reached a point where even the ratios have been in- 
cluded. Now every reducer of a given type has the same 
series of standard ratios from the smallest to the largest 
unit. 

A complete line of welded steel motor beds has been 
added which means that each unit can be had with a welded 
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steel or a cast iron motor bed. When a speed reducer is 
mounted on timbers, structural steel or any other founda- 
tion other than concrete, there is some advantage in using 
welded steel motor beds 
because of the greater 
strength. A double re- 
duction unit mounted on 
a welded motor bed is 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

Another improvement 
of considerable note is 
the new method of forg- 
ing pinions. They are 
not machined from or- 
dinary bar stock but are made of heat treated chrome 
vanadium steel by the upset forging process. This method 
of manufacture produces greater strength and toughness 
as the fibres of the steel are continuous, a condition which 
does not exist when pinions are forged in the ordinary 
manner. The smaller gears are made of drop forgings 
while the larger ones are made of “Telastic”’ steel—a special 
gear material developed and made by the Falk Corpora- 
tion. 

Through bolts, made of heat treated steel, are used 
throughout the entire line of Falk standard speed reducers. 

Falk airplane type sleeve bearings remain unchanged. 
During the tests conducted recently, in which several re- 
ducers were loaded to the breaking down point, gear teeth 
were destroyed and alloy steel shafts were twisted but the 
bearings stood up under the load. This type of bearing has 
been used on Falk reducers for the last three years and 
although thousands are in service, none have ever worn 
out or have needed replacement. 

A new lubrication plate attached to the base of the gear 
case gives instructions as to the proper grade of oil to be 
used under every conceivable operating temperature and 
condition. These recommendations are based on recent 
tests performed under actual operating conditions with 
various oils of different manufacture. 


Radial Switches With Renewable Segments 


COMPLETE new line of radial rheostat switches, 
A for varying the fields of large electric machines such 
as generators, motors, etc., is announced by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The switches 
are for general application where the current is more than 
50 amperes and not over 
300 amperes. There are 
five forms, for hand, 
sprocket, gear, solenoid, 
motor and sprocket op- 
eration. The latter model 
is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
The outstanding ad- 
vantage of the new 
switches is the fact that 
they have renewable seg- 
ments. By removing two 
screws any segment may be taken off without disturbing 
the resistor leads. The segments may be reversed for in- 
creased service. 

The switch designed for 100-ampere service has 65 
divisions ; the 200-ampere switch has 48 divisions, and the 
300-ampere switch has 40. All switches of a given current 
rating have the same number of divisions, irrespective of 
how they are operated. Thus, if the user wishes to change 
from a sprocket-operated switches to a solenoid- or motor- 
operated one, he can exchange the switches and reconnect 
the leads, having the same number of governing points. 












































schaphorsts CHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 








Rubber Belt Tension 


ERE is a handy rule for determining the tension 
in a rubber belt that is slack enough so that the 
sag can be measured. The tension can be computed 


easily—without the necessity of expensive or complicated 
apparatus. Proceed as tollows: 

Multiply the width of the belt in inches by 
inches; then multiply by 0.54; and we will call the 
answer “P” 

Now, multipl P” by the sag of the belt in feet; and 
we will call the answer “A” 

Next, multiply “P” by the distance between pulleys in 
feet; multiply that again by the distance between pulleys in 
feet; multiply by 0.125; and divide by the sag of the belt 
in feet; and we will call the answer “B”’. 

Lastly, add “A” and “B” and the result is the exact 
total tension in the belt in pounds. 


its thickness 


in 


No matter what the sag is, if it is only a half of an 


inch, or any sag within reason, the above rule will figure 
it out 


started it is easy 


in 


It may sound cumbersome, but after once getting 


For example, let us take a case where the distance be- 
; the sag is 6 in.; or equal to 0.5 ft.; 
thick. What is the total 


tween pulleys is 20 ft 
the belt 


tension &f 


is 6 in. wide and % in 


Applying the above method we get 
P 6 x ; xX 0.54 0.81 
\ O81 « 0.5 0.41 


R 0.81 > "0 > 70 ‘ 0.125 QI 
ie 
0.41 + 81 81.41 pounds — total tension. 
The Weight of Belting 
HE above reminds me that every once in a while 


to know the weight of belting. Un- 
handbooks and cata 
logs that give the weights of the various types of belts used 


somebody wants 


fortunately there are very few 


in industry | find the following weights in one of my 
books for three ty pes of belting 

Rubber 0.045 Ib. per cu. in 

Oak tanned 0.035 Ib. per cu. it 

Cotton and Canva 0.026 to 0.05 Ib. per cu. in 


In computations that | have made I find that hair belt- 
per cu. in., and high 
leather belting weighs about .030 Ib. 


ing weighs approximately 0.035 Ib 
grade mineral tanned 
per cu. in. 

In this connection, users of belting will doubtless be in- 
terested in the following table which I have copied from 
Bulletin No. 41 of the Ohio Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion entitled, ‘““Transmissive Power and Stretch of Belting,” 
by Prof. C. A. Norman and Prof. G. N. Moffat: 


Kind of Belt Weight per ft., 
pounds 

Rubber No. 1 0.266 

Balata 0.268 


Stitched Canvas 0.36 


Oak Tanned Leather 0.209 
Mineral Tanned eather 0.162 
Hair 0.314 
Solid Cotton 0.199 
V-belt, rubberized iis 0.196 


Those belts were all equivalent to single-ply leather in 
thickness and 3 in. wide Of course it is difficult to com- 


pare rubberized V-belting with flat belting in this manner. 
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January Rim Production Gains 


UTPUT of automobile and other rims during Jan- 

uary, while only slightly higher than that of January, 

1928, was considerably above the production figures 
for December. During the past month the number of rims 
reported as inspected and approved by the Tire and Rim 
\ssociation of America, Inc., totaled 1,835,207 as against 
1,101,193 in December and 1,811,534 in January of last 
year. The gains over December production were especially 
marked among the 19- and 20-inch rims, while the 21-inch 
size showed a decrease in output. 








Rim Jan. 1929 Jan. 1928 Rim lan. 1929 lan. 1928 
SIZE No % No % SIZE No No 
MorTrorcycle Hicu Pressure 
8x — — 
4x3 CC 3216 0.2 { 0x3 ; 6188 4 524 }? 
4x3 Std. 420 4 | *4072 0.2 2x4 3 7606 183 0.2 
6x3 CC 7 Se a { 2x4 24 8 2 0.2 
26x3 Std 1 "428 0.0 33x4%4-24 406 (0.0 
8x3 CC 33 0. { 3x4 683 0 
8x3 Std t *452 0.9 Total - 15! .8 11034 ).¢ 
Total 8509 0.5 4952 0.2 . 
CLINCHER 20” Truck 
30x3 $5539 5 42306 2.6 30x5 25468 ) 2802 7.1 
Total ...... 45539 2.5 42306 2.6 32x6 28814 1.6 15429 0.9 
18” Battoon z 34x7 1409 f 6663 0.4 
18x43 6 : 8785 0.5 36x 5142 0 3044 0.2 
18x4 83694 +.6 116707 6.4 40x10 47( 0.0 
18x3.25 20077 1.1 . T otal 199047 13362 Q 
18x4% 21112 1.2 4595 0.3 
18x5 6824 0.4 22” Truck 
Total 131707 7.2 130087 7.2 
19” BaLLoon 36x7 o8e 
19x2.75 2321¢ 1.3 38x8 6 —— - 
19x3 149585 g 2 81346 4.5 Total 28 ) 
19x4 298345 16.3 175035 9.7 
19x3.25 26519 1.4 24” Truck 
19x4 17189 0.9 66404 3./ 34x5 yO 720 1 
Lyx) so 19 U.2 2 ce ¢ 
tal 518373 28.3 322785 17.9  20%° $992 se pe 
. - << tRx? 541 1 553 0.0 
BaLLoon , 40x8 1496 716 ©«0.0 
20x2.75 424180 23.1 : 4 
. of +-->- an 44x10 167 1.0 
x3 21530 1.1 46655 2.6 Tot RcQ] ‘ £1 
20x4 213110 11.6 261867 14.5 *%% ~~ : : 
20x4% 53635 2.9 
20x5° 42916 3 : pene rt AIRPLANE 
xe 1697¢ 0.9 i201 0.5 Rx3 SS 
0x6.75 DC 538 0 12x3 SS + 
tal 772885 42.1 424313 23.5 16x3%SS } f 
1” BALLOON 20x4 SS 
11x2.75 - 502937 27. 20x5 SS 
21x3% 18987 1.f 70730 3.9 20x6 Ss 27 0 
lx4 8935 0.5 81935 4.5 20x8 SS 2 
lx4 g52 59344 3.3 18x4 Cl - 
1x 985 0.1 Total 1754 
tal 33774 ~ 715931 39.2 
22” BaLtoon GRAND 
22x4 rOTAI » 7 L811 4 
Motorcycle Rims not divided as between CC and 3” Standard, in 1928 


Tire Output in 1928 Over 78,000,000 


RODUCTION of pneumatic, solid and cushion tires 

of all types during 1928 reached a record total of 

78,113,325. Of these, 77,943,917 were pneumatic 
casings as against the previous record of 64,439,000 casings 
produced in 1927. Shipments of pneumatic casings during 
the year totaled 74,295,916, leaving stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers at the end of the year amounting to 
13,623,611 casings. December production was slightly be- 
low that of November, but considerably above that for 
December, 1927. 

The figures for December, as released by the Rubber 
\ssociation of America, Inc., represent 75 per cent of the 
total industry in the United States and have been brought 
up to represent 100 per cent in the following table: 


rIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 
(All Figures Represent Thousands 


November, 1928 December, 1928 
Pneumatic Casings Prod Ship Inven Prod Ship Inven 
All types 6,075 4,998 12,579 61 4,591 13,624 
Balloon . 3,834 3,240 8,257 3,68 16 8,793 
High Pressure Cord 2,219 1,740 4,263 1,913 1,415 4.774 
High Pressure Fabric 22 18 59 1] 14 "56 
Solid and Cushion Tires 48 50 01 42 41 203 
Inner Tubes ‘ 
All types 5,592 5,002 15,743 5,184 4.858 16,117 
Balloon 3,025 2,984 9.156 272 ,09 »,400 
High Pressure 2,572 2,017 6,604 1,912 1,77 6,717 
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Color Reacti f Rubb d 
i O ubber an 
wae * 
utta-Percha 
0.2 
0.2 ’ 
0.2 
0 ) 
00 | By F. KircaHor 
0.6 
I HE present paper was suggested by a recent publication of partially soluble in alcohol. In order to avoid oxidation of the 
71 Pauly! on the same subject, who applied the well known sterol readily oxidized isorubber, it was prepared by direct bromination in 
as reactions of Hesse, Liebermann, Tschugajeff, etc., to the trichloroacetic acid. 
7 rd aie ° >t - > 5 ; c . ° . ° “=* . 
0.2 hydrocarbons of rubber and gutta-percha. These reactions depend Trichloroacetic acid has then an isomerizing action on rubber 
~s either upon the action of concentrated HgSQO4 on chloroform solu- similar to that of concentrated sulfuric acid. Since trichloroacetic 
tions of the substances in the presence or absence of acetic anhydride acid also gives characteristic color reactions with a series of other 
j (Liebermann, Burchard and Hesse reactions) or other solvents, OF unsaturated cyclic hydrocarbons, the Tschugajeff-Godoletz reaction 
0.0 : condensation reagents are used, such as acetyl chloride and zinc and similar reactions probably involve transitory addition of the 
a chloride by I'schugajeff, and acetic acid with arsenic trichloride by trichloroacetic acid (or sulfuric acid) onto the free bonds, with 
Riet, and Wwickinrsareilc acd WHS & trate of formaldehyde formation of cyclorubbers, which, because of their colloidal state at 
1 : by Godoletz. ; the moment of formation, show an intense coloration. By solution 
0.1 All the known sterol reactions take place also with rubber or of the trichloroacetic acid fusion mixture in water, there appears a 
0.0 ; gutta-percha, with the appearance of intense red or violet colorations turbidity and then a separation of the isomeric rubber in flocculent 
as i of varying stability, the color depending in part upon the quality and = form. 
_ j " ns ms a ged of the — ; ae ae oe The appearance of these colors cannot therefore be considered to 
a Th _ gered = or oa hg healt a ae in thes€ be a proof of the original existence of a ring structure in the rubber 
yr 8 ,; “ _— "EB ’ — a ee i hie y r es hydrocarbon, as assumed by Pauly, but a result of cyclization or 
: method, the color is a bordeaux red which does not change tor 4 4 rearrangement in the rubber molecule during the reaction. 
long time, whereas solutions of unpurified rubber change rapidly, a ner ; 
me Me aoe ; anil : . . . * The relatively great tendency of rubber hydrocarbons toward 
change which is rightly ascribed by Pauly to relatively rapid oxida- Santten | dinety @ : ra endieie te (ete ot 
. d “ie : -yelis 5 ] s 2 ( ns in thes - 
tion in the presence of oxidation products in the case of the un- Se Se ee ae 
: actions. 
7 ; purified rubber. Muct I isti 1 older, tl I fortunately littl 
All changes in rubber brought about by concentrated sulfuric acid ae See haracteristic RQ ee ————E 
, ‘ ail ° ee - fone - known, is another color reaction of rubber hydrocarbons. It was 
depend upon the formation of sulfo-acid cyclorubbers, as numerous - oe : : 
, . alk Cee 6 . : mah Blea  Neuagett first observed by Weber? in 1900 when he applied the Friedel-Crafts 
‘ earlier researches of Kirchhof? and others have shown, a fact which < ; ‘ " a : 
res ‘ : : > : reaction to rubber dibromide (CsHsBre)x. This reaction depends 
2 is apparently not known by Pauly. : , . 
, Ls P ; ‘ : . , upon a conversion of halogen-hydrocarbons with phenols in the 
[his applies also to the reactions with hot trichloroacetic acid, A 
. e . presence of catalysts, e.g., AlClz. 
as shown by patents of the Goodrich company, data which I was pr ne e , : : 
able to confirm. With rubber or gutta-percha and trichloroacetic | The characteristic color reaction of rubber dibromide, 1. ¢., an 
acid, the fused mixture becomes yellowish-red, and on raising the intense blue to red-violet, does not appear in the presence of catalysts 
res temperature to the boiling point (195-196° C.) the color becomes an such as AICls, FeCls or ZnClo, for in this case the fusion mixture 
of intense dark orange-red. On solution of this fusion mixture in water 18 yellowish brown. [his may account for the fact that this color 
tic a gray-violet precipitate settles out, which on exposure to air ac- Treaction has often been overlooked. 
gs quires a yellow-ochre color. When the precipitate is dried out of Weber succeeded in isolating from the yellow-brown fusion mix- 
ne contact of the air, a yellowish-white powder is obtained, which added _ ture a substance of the composition [C5Hs(OCgH5)2] , which was 
an to fused trichloroacetic acid forms again a reddish-yellow solution. soluble in alkalies. Since, according to Weber, phenolic ethers do 
t | This fusion mixture has then all the aspects of a colloidal solu- not under the same conditions react with rubber bromide, he con- 
“ tion of isomeric rubber hydrocarbon, which has been termed tri- cluded that it was not the p-hydrogen atom of the phenyl group but 
e- chloroacetic acid-rubber, and the behavior of which indicates that it that of the hydroxyl group which reacts with the bromine atom of 
or is related to the metal halide rubbers of Bruson. the dibromide, with formation of ether-like phenol compounds of 
The bromide of this isomeric rubber was a light yellow powder rubbers. Only recently did Fisher, Gray and McColm* repeat the 
» ————— experiments and show that the hydrogen atoms of the hydroxyl 
ad | *Reprinted after translation from Kautschuk, Vol. 4, No. 9, pp. 190-192 pe , P S " e hyd y 
he (1928) group are replaceable by methyl groups, and therefore that the 
ht 
Weber Color Reactions of Various Rubber Hydrocarbons and Some Other Substances 
Jl 7 a Qinne CoLor oF Cotor or Fresu Sorution or Fusion Mixture IN 
OL OF 
SUBSTANCE PuHEeNoLt Fusion . CARBON AceTICc 
Baowise MIXTURE CHLoRoFoRM TETRACHLORIDE ANHYDRIDE ETHER 
in. Pure rubber (Ceylon crepe)  ........cccecccccocccsceccsesecees yellowish-white blue-violet blue-violet blue-violet reddish-yellow yellow 
24 Pure gutta-percha (Tjipetir) white blue blue blue-violet reddish-yellow yellow 
7. SS PIROIURD siciitintnnninnninreviistvinnitniioninel yellowish-white carmine-red carmine-red carmine-red reddish-yellow yellow 
<6 ee UIE TD tenscttcntectsintsietisnnininniinntnnan yellowish-white cherry-red cherry-red CRORE | 8 ltteer yellow 
03 SIND ci. caiaclincinninietattenniviiauciadbnciiliecdadien yellowish-brown carmine-red cherry-red Gee = Elwktnicieiin yellow 
17 Trichloroacetic acid-rubber light yellow reddish-brown reddish-brown ree yellow 
ve SD GD cevi den ceeetnivtsanstccitnisnicntitiinianemnnsiatonianattial light brown reddish-brown reddish-yellow reddish-yellow brown 
17 IIIT: scsediaishaneeinecissseahstdastapiniacnnteninedessdiinsuniiatiiiidiaiecabiniiamaiasl light brown reddish-yellow reddish-yellow SO 0 caniattaiciannnesveis brown 
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reaction takes place between bromine and the p-hydrogen of the 
phenols. 

In this transformation, accordingly, no phenyl ether of the rubber 
hydrocarbon is obtained, but hydroxyphenyl derivatives of hydro- 
rubber of the following constitution: 








( Ha 
— C —————- CH — CHz — CH2 — 
OH OH 
— ae 
This constitution explains, among other things, their solubility in 


These hydroxyphenyl derivatives have, as already men- 
tioned, a brown color. In the absence of catalysts and with rela- 
tively pure reagents, splendid blue to red-violet colored fusion 
mixtures are obtained, the color being stable for several days. The 
fusion mixtures change color when poured into organic solvents. 
Thus in ether the violet color changes to yellow-brown, in acetic 
anhydride to reddish-brown, while in chloroform and in carbon tetra- 
chloride the original color remains unchanged for a long time, but 
ultimately changes to green, to greenish-brown, and finally to brown, 
with separation of a brown flocculent precipitate. 

The characteristic violet color of the phenol fusion mixtures of 
the bromides of rubber and gutta-percha in the absence of catalysts, 
which may appropriately be called the Weber color reaction, is to 
all appearances a typical dispersion color reaction depending pri- 
marily upon the size of the dispersed particles. This size depends 
in turn upon the concentration, temperature and occurrences of 
secondary chemical reactions. On this basis the natural impurities 
in rubber (oxidation products) also play a part, under which con- 
ditions the blue-violet color of the fusion mixture of the pure 
bromide becomes red-violet or cherry-red. The latter color is also 
observed with the bromide of sulfocyclorubber, as shown in the table. 

To what extent these various color reactions allow conclusions 
on the constitution of rubbers is left in doubt, but they do permit an 
estimate of the purity of a sample. 


alkalies,® 


Technique and Sensitivity of the Weber Reaction 


After preliminary extraction with acetone, swell or dissolve a 
few cubic centimeters of finely divided sample (in which rubber or 
gutta-percha is to be identified) in carbon tetrachloride and bromi- 
nate in this liquid. To this end suspend a few milligrams of the 
bromide in 2-3 cc. of carbon tetrachloride, add 1-2 cc. of highly 
concentrated phenol solution (or the corresponding quantity of 
crystallized phenol), warm gently, to distil off the CCl4 and then 
heat gradually to the boiling point. If rubber or gutta-percha is 
present, the fusion mixture acquires a characteristic blue to red- 
violet color. 

A few drops of the mixture may be poured into various organic 
solvents, ¢.g., chloroform, ether or acetic anhydride, and the new 
color observed (see Table). 

It is interesting to note that hexahydrophenol (cyclohexanol) 
and phenetole do not give the characteristic violet color, but only a 
yellow-brown color, which with phenetole appears only slowly. 

On the other hand, when heated with pyrogallol, rubber dibro- 
mide gives a cherry red color and with resorcinol a dark orange-red 
or shellac color. Like the violet phenol fusion mixtures, these fusion 
mixtures are soluble in alcoholic potassium hydroxide, giving in- 
tense yellow-brown solutions (potassium salts of the corresponding 
hydroxyphenyl hydrorubbers). None of these last named fusion 
mixtures has so characteristic a color as the phenol fusion mixtures 
of the dibromides of rubber, gutta-percha and balata. 
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Huber Expands Operations 


HE J. M. Huber Company has embarked on an ex- 

I tensive building program to greatly increase its carbon 

black and clay production. More than $1,500,000 

will be spent during the next few months for the erection 
of new factories. 

Of great interest to the rubber trade, is the entry of 
Huber into the Panhandle carbon black field, with a large 
plant under construction at Borger to produce approxi- 
mately fifteen million pounds per year. Plans are also 
under way for another plant to be started later on in the 
Spring, bringing the total number of Huber-owned carbon 
plants to eight. 

Huber has also announced the acquisition of a new 
clay property, comprising about 380 acres, at Langley, 
South Carolina, which is located about 7 miles from the 
present Suprex Clay mines. The new clay at Langley will 
be sold under the brand “Paragon Clay,” and the entire 
current output has been contracted to the paper industry. 
New equipment is being added to double the present ca- 
pacity within three months. 

The history of the Huber Company presents an inter- 
esting picture of the evolution of an American industrial 
firm. Nearly fifty years ago the business was established 
in this country as American representatives of Michael 
Huber, one of the leading European color manufacturers. 
Owing to tariff conditions, a dry-color factory was soon 
built on this side, and for many years the firm has been 
one of the most prominent in this line of business. Having 
become intimately associated with the printing ink industry, 
as the major outlet for fine dry colors, the company started 
to manufacture inks in 1890. This business developed rap- 
idly to the point where Huber soon became one of the 
largest ink producers in the country, which position it has 
maintained ever since. The manufacture of inks required 
the use of carbon black in considerable quantity. A short- 
age developed about fourteen years ago, when it became 
impossible to secure sufficient supplies of uniform quality 
for the operation of the company’s ink factories. Huber 
quickly acquired a natural gas supply in West Virginia, 
which was then the center of carbon black production, and 
erected a factory. At this time the company engineers de- 
veloped a number of distinctive features in carbon black 
plant design and operation, tending towards better control 
of uniformity, and operating economy. 

Shortly after the Monroe, Louisiana, gas field was dis- 
covered, Huber acquired extensive acreage there, and 
brought in some of the largest wells in the district. Here 
was erected a four unit carbon black factory which at the 
time was one of the largest individual carbon black plants 
ever built. The company recently increased its Louisiana 
interests by absorbing the Weston Carbon Company and the 
Ebony Carbon Company. Huber was one of the pioneers 
in Texas, having built a factory at Breckenridge five years 
ago and later on acquired another at Caddo, in the same 
field. Two years ago another factory was built in the 
Lance Creek field of Eastern Wyoming, and this is the only 
one now producing carbon black in that State. 

Suprex Clay was later offered as a companion ingredient 
for rubber, and also a line of concentrated organic colors 
prepared especially for vulcanization conditions. 

Originally developed as a by-product, the rubber pig- 
ment sales have reached a volume surpassing that of the 
company’s printing ink business and the two divisions are 
operated practically as independent corporations. J. M. 
Huber, Incorporated, is a closed corporation, owning all its 
factories independent of outside interests. Subsidiary 
companies include J. M. Huber Co. of La., Inc., J. M. 
Huber Pigment Co., Inc., and J. M. Huber, Limited. 
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Tire Manufacture 
Throughout the World 


(Continued from page 546) 


has equipment for the production of solid tires. 
These are made to order, and but twenty were made 
during 1928. 

The production of automobile tires in Mexico 
was begun in October, 1925, by Cia. Hulera El Popo. 
For a time the local production did not figure to any 
great degree in foreign competition, in fact for a 
while local production was suspended, but recently 
sales have increased until at present it is estimated that 
Popo is the seventh most popular make in the market 
of the Federal District. Furthermore, by decree, all offi- 
cial cars and trucks are required to use Popo tires. The 
daily production of the plant is from 40 to 50 tires and 
from 160 to 200 inner tubes. It is reported that the com- 
pany is now selling all that it can produce. 

Six countries, the Union of South Africa, Brazil, Fin- 
land, Cuba, Latvia, and Poland, comprise the fourth group. 
At one time or another these States have produced tires, 
but at present it is believed that production is suspended. 


South African Production Small 


The paramount rubber manufacturing concern of South 
Africa is the South African Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), a subsidiary of George Spencer Moulton & Co. 
(Ltd.), and Wood-Milne (Ltd.), of Great Britain. It has 
experimentally produced pneumatic tires and inner tubes 
and a certain quantity has been manufactured for com- 
mercial use. The output, however, is negligible and the 
domestic consumption of automobile casings is supplied 
wholly by importation. 

Until 1925 tires and inner tubes were produced in Brazil 
by the Companhia Brasileira de Artefactos de Borracha, 
of Rio de Janeiro. Prices were considerably below those 
of imported tires, but the quality was reported to be quite 
inferior. With the introduction of the balloon tire, the 
manufacture of which the factory is said to have been un- 
able to accomplish successfully, the company ceased to 
function. 

The Brazilian press has recently announced the fact 
that the French Michelin company has approached the gov- 
ernment of the State of Amazonas for permission to es- 
tablish in that State a factory for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires. The plant would benefit by being in the heart 
of the Brazilian wild-rubber area, with ample water com- 
munication to other parts of the country. With these fav- 
orable factors, there are many negative elements to be con- 
sidered. The climate is a hindrance and besides the State 
of Amazonas is a long distance from the centers of Brazil- 
ian tire consumption. 

A/B Treugolnik, the local rubber manufacturing com- 
pany of Finland, for some time has seriously considered 
the production of automobile tires. It has beeen bringing 
pressure to bear on the Government in order that its indus- 
try might be protected by a high import duty. To date the 
company has done nothing definite toward a tire depart- 
ment. The company manufactures galoshes, overshoes, 
and many other kinds of rubber goods. It was formerly 
part of the well-known old Russian company of Lenin- 
grad of the same name. 

The manufacture of tires has also been tried in Cuba 
and during 1924 the operation of the Fabrica Cubana de 
Gomas at Puentes Grandes, near Havana, was resumed, 
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Dunlop Rubber Company of Germany, Located at Hanau 


after remaining idle for many months. It is believed, how- 
ever, that at present, all production of tires has been sus- 
pended. 

The Baltic Republic of Latvia inherited the larger num- 
ber of the rubber factories of the former Russian Empire. 
At present rubber production of manufactured goods have 
reached a considerable degree, especially in rubber foot- 
wear. Attempts have been made at the production of 
automobile tires by the Riga factories, but as yet, they have 
proved unsuccessful. 

Tires have been produced in Poland by the Pepege Rub- 
ber Co., of Grudziadz, but have met with very little success. 
The plant has been successful in the production of galoshes, 
athletic shoes, and proofed outer garments and has suc- 
ceeded in exporting a certain amount of its production. 
Recent reports credit the company with the intention of 
reestablishing its tire department and it is rumored that 
it has ordered improved machinery from Germany for this 
purpose. The same is true of the Kauczuk company at 
Bydgoszcz. Furthermore the Provodnik company of Riga 
is negotiating for a site in Warsaw with the intention of 
building a tire manufacturing plant. 

In the fifth and last group, the potential producers, may 
be mentioned Argentina and Peru. The former is now the 
largest market which is supplied wholly by foreign-made 
tires. Foreign capital for some time has closely regarded 
this market for the expediency of local production to supply 
partially the domestic consumption of approximately 800,- 
000 tires per annum. Peculiar local conditions have so far 
prevented the advisibility of such a step. Michelin, how- 
ever, has recently investigated the situation and it is re- 
ported from reliable sources that in the very near future the 
French concern will in all probability manufacture tires in 
the Argentine. 

The Peruvian Government has granted the exclusive 
rights to three native citizens to manufacture tires for a 
period of ten years. The concessionaires, however, aim to 
consign their rights for a consideration or to receive a per- 
centage of profits of a branch factory subsequently estab- 
lished locally by a foreign manufacturer. The Peruvian 
local consumption of tires is estimated around 32,000 an- 
nually. 





It is reported in the German press that a factory has been 
established in Marienberg, West Prussia, near the Danzig 
frontier, under the name of Deutsche Gummiwerke Pepege 
A. G. with a capital of 1,000,000 marks. The shares of 
this company are said to be in German and Swiss hands. 
The factory will be engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
shoes. 
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Modernize Your 
Core Equipment 


With 


India Cores 


The core which has found wide 
favor in the leading tire factories. 














The India building core means a simple, 
well constructed, quick acting, interchang- 
able core. 





The three chucks, namely Midget, Stand- The New Model No. 4 Royle Tubing Machine 
ard, and Heavy Duty, accommodate all sizes ] 
up to and including 8-inch High Pressure | | 


gir _ PROGRESS 


Through the long line of Royle | 
Perfected Tubing Machines from | 
the first one produced in 1880 to | 
those of 1929, the march of | 
progress, step by step, is very | 





marked. 


The unrelenting search for new 
ideas that make for improvement, 
and a rigid policy of adopting 
only those that survive the cru- 





cible of our exacting standards, is 
your assurance that Royle is the 


Write for Prices and Full Details last word in tubing machines. 
Only a Royle is worthy of its 


name. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


OGhe | We solicit your inquiries. 
BRIDGWATER || JOHN ROYLE & SONS | 
MACHINE COMPANY || || 


PATERSON, 


| | 
AKRON, OHIO N. J. 
| Represented by 
Licensed by India Mch. & Rubber Mold Co. | National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, Ohio | 
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Exploding an Old Apothegm 

OOTWEAR executives of the older generation have 
pt subscribed to the theory that one good snow- 

storm before Christmas was worth a dozen thereafter, 
as far as establishing rubber shoe demand went. In this 
respect December, 1928, was unkind except in a few iso- 
lated districts, as was its predecessor of 1927. Yet all the 
while modern conditions have been changing the trend in 
this direction, and there are many of the newer generation 
who believe, with some apparent logic, that even if Decem- 
ber, 1929, should usher in a good old-fashioned winter of 
extreme severity, the sudden acceleration of demand would 
not have its old time vigor. 

The modern snowplow, the tractor, increased auto- 
mobile transportation and the highly efficient municipal 
street cleaning methods have changed underfoot conditions 
particularly in the large centers of population. The ef- 
ficiency of snow removal has been advanced to a marked 
degree which has had its effect on the demand for water- 
proof footwear. 

To some this may seem to indicate that the rubber 
footwear industry is facing a declining demand for its 
products. Not at all. On the contrary, despite unfavor- 
able weather conditions, the demand is increasing in two 
very important fields. First, the new elements of style, 
color, and fit, which have been developed in women’s wear 
have widened the market of the old-fashioned galosh; sec- 
ondly, the demand for canvas shoes for sportswear is rapid- 
ly increasing with the countrywide development of physical 
education for all classes. Aside from these two growing 
fields, there is the industrial business from mines, refineries, 
creameries, and construction work of all kinds. 


This does not mean to decry the benefit of the old- 
fashioned snowstorm to the industry, but rather to point 
out that the volume of rubber footwear is becoming less 
dependent on the fickle whims of the weather man, and is 
rapidly encroaching upon fields where the sowing and 
reaping is controlled by good product and progressive mer- 
chandising. 


BB Contracts 


HE striking thing in connection with the activities of 

the New York Rubber Exchange, and a point which 

naturally comes up at this time when the Exchange 
is celebrating its third anniversary, is the apparent. collapse 
in floor trading in BB Contracts. When this contract was 
approved by the Exchange members the move was ap- 
plauded as a distinctly forward step in view of the large 
tonnage of crude rubber in the BB grades which is an- 
nually consumed by the American manufacturers. It seems 
extraordinary that after many months of listing quotations 
that only 40 lots have been actually traded in and it is 
understood that all of this amount was handled by only 
one firm. 


There may be something in the explanation that BB 
grades have heretofore called for spot transactions but the 
point that was raised at the time they were listed on the 
Exchange was that with the Exchange facilities for “hedg- 
ing,” etc., it would have been advantageous for members 
to deal in BB futures. 





Possibilities Loom in Airplane Tires 


ORE and more is it becoming apparent that the 
M activities in aviation hold great promise for the 

tire manufacturer. It can be recalled within the 
memory of most of us that the automobile industry in its 
early days offered little prospect for the tremendous pro- 
duction of today and the resultant huge consumption of 
rubber tires. 


Today only about five of the larger tire manufacturers 
are making any farsighted plans for serving the aviation in- 
dustry of the future. And what a future it portends to be. 


Other manufacturers may well study the possibilities 
here. Already many of the automobile equipment and ac- 
cessory companies are looking at the matter seriously and 
with bright countenances. 
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TASCO XX for TREADS 
TASCO X-200 for CARCASS STOCKS 
TASCO X-500 for RECLAIMING 


—Softeners giving improved working properties 
for uncured rubber stocks without degrading 
quality after vulcanization 


TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 


238 Wilson Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 
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SWINEHART CO. PURCHASES 
ERIE RUBBER CORPORATION 





The purchase of the business and part of 
the equipment of the Erie Rubber Corpora- 
tion, Sandusky, O., was announced February 
18 by officials of the Swinehart Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Akron. The Swinehart or- 
ganization acquires the business, patents and 
plans of the Sandusky firm, and J. A. Mil- 
ler, president and general manager of the 
Erie Company, will join the sales force of 
Swinehart in charge of the sale of Erie 
products, which will be made under that 
name in the Swinehart plant at Akron. 

Operation of the Sandusky factory has 
been discontinued, and a large portion of 
the equipment of that plant is being moved 
to Akron so that manufacture of the Erie 
line of products can be started as soon as 
possible. “The purchase will enable Swine- 
hart to materially increase its production 
without a proportionate increase in over- 
head expenses,” says C. O. Baughman, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Akron company, 
“and it is anticipated that it will be very 
beneficial to our organization.” 

Rumors of the sale of the Erie Rubber 
Corporation were prevalent last month, but 
officials of the company remained non-com- 
mital at the time. The company had been 
under the control of wealthy eastern men 
who were creditors of the old Erie Tire & 
Rubber Company. During the past month 
the factory was working with only 35 em- 
ployees as against a force of 200 persons 
who were employed last summer. 

The products of the company included 
“Erie Gold Seal” cord and balloon tires, 
“Erie Red Seal” cord tires, “Erie’’ tubes, 
and special brand tires and tubes. 





SUN RUBBER COMPANY TO 
CREATE NEW DEPARTMENT 





Expansion of the sales and production de- 
partments of the Sun Rubber Company, Bar- 
berton, O., for the manufacture of special 
design moulded rubber goods has been an- 
nounced by company officials. William Ger- 
man, for 14 years associated with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has joined 
the Sun organization and will have charge 
of the new department created to consolidate 
and develop these activities. 


Mr. German joined the Goodyear staff in 
1914 after a short period spent in steel en- 
gineering at Pittsburgh. He first worked 
as a mechanical goods salesman at the Pitts- 
burgh branch, coming to Akron in 1916 to 
head the sheet packing sales department. 
Later he was promoted to manager of 
moulded and lathe cut parts, which position 
he held until he resigned to join the Sun 
Rubber Company. 


Names in the News 
hubber Goods & Specialties 
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Crude Rubber [tems 


Rubber Keeps Jockey Slim 





A jockey must guard against any increase 
in weight if he wishes to remain in the sad- 
dle, and Jack Leach, the English jockey, 
goes through daily exercises while wearing 
this special rubber weight reducing suit. Its 
effect is to quicken perspiration and to draw 
tightly about his body so as to prevent any 
tendency to put on weight. 








BOSTON WOVEN HOSE BUYS 
ADJOINING STRUCTURES 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., has enlarged its 
manufacturing facilities by the purchase of 
three three-story buildings containing 63,000 
square feet of manufacturing space, together 
with a power plant and 76,741 square feet 
of land. The property adjoins its present 
buildings and is bounded by Broadway, 
Hampshire Street, the Boston & Albany 
Railroad and Broad Canal. 

The company is increasing production and 
reports a steadily increasing demand on all 
its lines. 





GROUND IS BROKEN FOR 
NEW GOODYEAR FACTORY 


Clifford Slusser, vice-president and fac- 
tory manager of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, turned over the first shovelful 
of earth on the site of the new plant of the 
company at Gadsden, Ala., on February 7. 
Work on the construction of the $5,000,000 
plant is now under way, and the first three 
buildings are to be finished by May 1, 
June 1 and July 1, respectively. 

Simple ceremonies attended the breaking 
of ground for the new southern factory, 
the others to Wield the shovel being Judge 
O. R. Hood, chairman of the industrial 
committee of the Gadsden Chamber of Com- 
merce; Louis Loveman, president of the 
Gadsden Chamber of Commerce; William 
Weir, mayor of Gadsden; and Otto Agri- 
colo, president of a Gadsden bank The 
general contract for the construction of the 
factory was awarded to the Adams Con- 
struction Company, Atlanta, Ga., which will 
build all but the power plant. The contract 
for the steel structure was awarded to the 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Gadsden is at present in the midst of the 
greatest boom in its history. Hundreds of 
contractors are in the town, hoping to obtain 
some of the work in erecting the 475 houses 
that will be built, and hotels are so crowded 
that guests are sleeping in cots in the hall- 
ways. Real estate is booming, and calliopes 
travel the streets with huge signs, “Grow 
with Goodyear.” 

Production at the new plant is scheduled 
to start July 1 with an initial capacity of 
5,000 tires a day. The Clearwater Mills at 
Cedartown, Ga., will be enlarged from its 
present capacity of 32,000 spindles to 50,800 
spindles in order to supply ample tire fabric 
for the new factory. 








EMPLOYMENT SHOWS GAIN 
IN OHIO RUBBER PLANTS. 


In an advance bulletin covering employ- 
ment in the rubber products industry of 
Ohio, including tire and tube factories, issued 
by the Bureau of Business Research of Ohio 
State University, it is shown that January 
employment was 3 per cent greater than 
that of December and 6 per cent greater than 
that of January, 1928. Of the 29 reporting 
concerns, 18 showed increases in January 
employment, 9 showed decreases, and 2 
showed no change. 








FRANK GABLE, tire engineer, and DAN 
KIMBALL, western district manager of the 
General Tire & Rubber Company, spoke be- 
fore a meeting of 100 company representa- 
tives and distributors at a meeting in the 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento, Cal., on Janu- 
ary 14. 
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SERVICE MANAGERS GROUP 
PLANS EXTENSIVE PROGRAM 


\ meeting of the Service Managers Com- 
mittee—Tire Manufacturers Division—of the 
Association was held at the Park 
Central Hotel in New York, January 24th 
and 25th. The meeting was well attended, 
representatives of ten companies being pres- 
interest 
discussed during the two-day session. 


Rubber 


ent, and a number of matters of 
were 

It was announced that the directors of the 
\ssociation had appropriated suff- 


funds to the cost of printing 


Rubber 


cient detray 


and distributing tire educational booklets 
and posters during the year 1929. The As- 
sociation’s booklets “Tire Care,” “The Care 
of Tires for Trucks and Busses,” and the 
poster, “Inflation Pressure Chart for 1929 
Model Cars” will be revised and reissued 
\s in previous years, the Association will 
arrange with car manufacturers for the dis- 
tribution of the booklets to purchasers of 
new cars, trucks and busses. The poster is 


distributed to gas-filling stations and garages 


throughout the country Tire dealers are 


expected to secure their supplies of the book 


lets and poster from the manufacturers 
whom they represent The pamphlet “The 
Care of Pneumatic Tires” will be discon- 
tinued 

B. W Huling of The B. F. Goodrich 


was elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and G. A. Wiedemer of the Seiber- 
Rubber Vice- 


Company 


ling Company was elected 


Chairman tor the current year 


Columbus Receiver is Named 
William ( Willard 


ceiver for the Columbus 


was appointed re 
Tire & Rubber 
Columbus, O., by Judge Dana F 

February 11 The company 
1920 a capital of 
$150,000 preferred stock and 2,000 shares of 
no-pat and has manufactured 100,- 
OOO casings of all under the 


Red Seal.” 


Company 
Reynolds 
was incorporated in with 
common 
types annually 


brand name ot “Columbus 


Grant Lambright 


Grant Lambright, superintendent of the 
Durkee-Atwood Rubber Company, Red 
Wing, Minn., died January 30 at his home 
in that city. His body was brought to Akron 
for burial. 

Coming to Akron at the age of 16, Mr. 
Lambright started his career with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company and was later manager 
of the former India Rubber Company in that 
city. He was also associated with various 
rubber companies in Marion and Bucyrus, 
O., and Seattle, Wash. He was 56 years 
old at the time of his death. 


Goodyear Group Dinner 

The annual dinner of the aeronautical de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company was held at Young’s Hotel, Port- 
age Lakes, O., on the evening of January 
16 with 80 members of the department pres- 
ent. Lieutenant George Whittle of the 
United States Navy was a guest at the din- 
ner and spoke briefly. Other speakers in- 
cluded C. N. Braden, division superintend- 
ent; Elmer Clark, plant superintendent; W 
C. Young, aeronautical head; J. A. Butler, 
and Dr. Karl Arnstein. 


Manhattan Plans to Build 


The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Passaic, N. J., is planning the 
erection of a two-story brick addition to its 
present plant for manufacturing purposes. 
The company is also planning to build a 
steel structure for storage purposes and a 
steel garage in which to keep its fleet of 
automobiles and trucks. Plans for the erec- 
tion of these buildings have been filed and 
the necessary permits granted. 





G. D. Kratz, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Falls Rubber Company, 
Falls, O., was named as 
legatee to the estate of his mother, who 
died January 31. Mrs. Kratz was the 
widow of the late GEORGE KRATZ, one of 
Akron’s first furniture dealers. 


Cuyahoga sole 





Fisk Heads Entertain Royalty 








RAVELING incognito as “Mr. Cyril 
Sokolski,” Prince Cy ril, brother of 
King Boris of Bulgaria, made the 
plant of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., one of his first stops on an in- 
tour of American industrial condi- 
In the picture, from left to right, are 


spection 
tions 








Frank K. 
dent of the Fisk Rubber Company; Prince 


Espenhain, executive vice-presi- 


Cyril; H. T. Dunn, president of Fisk; and 
Dr. Max Rabes of the University of Er- 
langer, Bavaria, who is traveling with Prince 
Cyril. The prince is the second son of the 
late King Ferdinand. 
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Ajax Orders on Increase 


H. W. Roland, general sales manager of 
the Ajax Rubber Company, Racine, Wis., 
reports that orders received from dealers in 
December, 1928, showed a 51 per cent n- 
crease over those of December, 1927, and a 
37 per cent gain over those of November, 
1928. 





New General Dividend 


Following closely upon the declaration of 
an extra Christmas dividend of 8 per cent, 
the General Tire & Rubber Company has 
just declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 4 per cent on its common stock of $25 
par value. The new dividend, which was 
to be paid February 1 to stockholders of 
record as of January 21, is the first on 
which there has been an increase of from 3 
to 4 per cent. 


California Goodyear Gains 

Sales of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of California totaled $26,109,252 
during 1928 as against $23,590,315 for the 
year previous. After taxes, charges, depre- 
ciation and reserve, however, the net profits 
amounted to only $1,882,966 as compared 
with $2,103,432 for 1927. There was a 
marked gain in unit sales that is not re- 
flected in the total sales volume owing to 
price reductions. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
have declared an initial quarterly dividend 
of $1 on the new $20 par common shares, 
placing the stock on a $4 annual basis. This 
is equivalent to $14 on the old no-par stock, 
recently split 3%4 for one, which was on a 
$10 regular annual basis. 


Rubber Stock Issues Recede 


Stock issues of the various rubber manu- 
facturing companies receded in the general 
bear market that has followed the recent 
action of the Federal Reserve Board. Dur- 
ing the past fortnight, 15 common and pre- 
ferred stock issues of leading rubber com- 
panies touched new low levels for the cur- 





rent year. Rubber stocks, however, have 
not been among the most actively selling 
issues on the different exchanges, indicat- 


ing that many investors are holding on to 
their shares in expectation of an upturn. 





Late Stock Prices 


Last Price High Low 
Feb. 4 1929 
Ajex 91, 10% 11% 9 
Falls & Rl, 11% 5 
Faultless 861% 38 39% 33 
Firestone 225 240 250 220% 
do. 6% pfd. 108% 111 111 108% 
Fisk 161%, 17% 20% 15% 
do. ist. pfd. 78% 821%, 68% 
General 251 282 251 
do. pfd. 101 101 102 9914 
Goodrich 91 97 105% 871% 
do. pfd. 1145 114% 115 113 
Goodyear Com. 122 129% 140% 116 
do. pr. pfd. 108 102%, 108% 102 
Hood 23 25 27% 21 
India 65 67% 73 39 
Intercontinental 12 11% 144% 10% 
Kelly Springfield 18% 21% 24 18 
do. 1st pfd. 951% 97% 100 9514 
Lee 19% 22% 25 19% 
Miller 22%, 24% 28% 22% 
do. pfd. 80 82 83 7 
Mohawk 57 59%, 66 57 
do. pfd. 80 85 90% 81 
Norwalk 5% 6 6% 5 
Seiberling 52 58% 65 52 
do. pfd. 107 107%, 107% 105% 
U. S. Rubber 481, 50% 55% 42 
do. pfd. 81 87% 92% 7 
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Names in the News : 





Rozsert J. Stokes, president of the Ther- 
moid Rubber Company, has been elected 
a director of the Broad Street National 
Bank, Trenton, N. J. 





L. R. Jackson, general sales manager of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, pre- 
sided at a meeting of more than a hundred 
Firestone tire dealers, salesmen and branch 
managers at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. 
Y.. last month. C. M. O’HEAarN, divisional 
and other company repre- 
sentatives also addressed the conference, 
which is one of a series of meetings being 
held at pivotal points in the Firestone dis- 
organization. 


sales manager, 


tributing 


Jess A. SHIVELY was awarded a 
for an attachment for calenders and NIGEL 
G. Bruce a patent for a packing ring dur- 
ing the past month. 30th patents were 
assigned to the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


patent 


Company. 

H. Stuart Hotcuktss, president of the 
United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., has 
arrived in the Far East for a visit to the 

plantations in Sumatra and 
He left New York on January 4. 


company’s 


Malaya. 





W. F 
manager of advertising for the United States 
Rubber Company. All advertising and pub- 
licity activities of the have 
been consolidated into a single advertising 
department under his direction. 


Earts has been appointed general 


organization 


Harvey S. Frrestone has been named a 
member of the Ohio Waterways Commis- 
sion by Governor Myers Y. Cooper. He is 
one of seven members who will serve on this 
board 

Joun M. Yotton, former member of the 
areonautical sales department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, has returned 
to the organization as assistant foreman in 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin plant. He first joined 
Goodyear in 1912 as a test car driver and 
later, entering the areonautical division, 
supervised the construction of the Pilgrim 
and made several flights in this airship. In 
December, 1927, he resigned to go into the 
retail tire business in Texas and after that 
came back to Akron and leased the Homer 
Hotel. 


Dr. Caro Luts Peretra DE Sousa, eldest 
son of the president of Brazil, made a tour 
of inspection of the Akron factories of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company last 
month. Dr. de Sousa, who is only 23 years 
old, is president of the largest steel works 
in his country. 

Sytvan E. Wel has been elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, giv- 
ing the firm of H. Hentz & Company two 
representatives on the exchange . Mr. Weil, 
who was manager of the rubber department 
of the firm and was admitted to partnership 


last year, paid $615,000 for his exchange 
seat. He is also a member of the Rubber 
Exchange of New York and of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange. 





Paut A. Porson, of the Polson Rubber 
Company, Garrettsville, O., is continuing his 
business tour of the Pacific coast states. He 
will return to the factory before the end of 
the month. 


Epwarp Barry, chief engineer of the 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, was a 
speaker at the regular luncheon meeting of 
the Optimist Club, San Pedro, Cal., on Jan- 
uary 23. He traced the history of rubber 
through history and told how the daily life 
of the public is affected by the rubber trade. 


ALLEN MAcCCRACKEN, mechanical engineer 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
made his first solo flight as a student bal- 
loonist recently. He took a free balloon 
from Ravenna to Hiram, O., at which point 
he was relieved by JAMES STALEY, another 
Goodyear student, who made his first solo 
flight from there to the town of Welchfield. 


T. F. KuckiteMan of the Miller Rubber 
Company, spoke before the Kiwanis Club f 
Marysville, O., last month, tracing the de- 
velopment of the present day super tire with 
almost limitless mileage. 


LynN Harvey, manager of tire sales for 
the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., has returned from a two- 
month tour of the middle west and Pacific 
coast regions. He reports having found a 
widespread popular demand for the products 
of his company. 


L. G. FarrBANK, truck and bus tire man- 
ager of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, was in charge of a series of meetings 
of the salesmen of his division, held at the 
\kron factory during the week ending Feb- 
ruary 1. About 80 representatives 
heard reports on the new products and pol- 


sales 


icies of the organization. 

P. W. LitcuHFievp, president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, is the candi- 
date of the Akron Chamber of Commerce for 
the position of director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States from the 
district which includes Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan and Kentucky. Akron has not been 
represented on the board of national cham- 
ber since F. A. SEIBERLING retired as a di- 
rector 14 years ago. 


P. A. Grassectt II, son of Tuomas S. 
GRASSELLI, president of the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Company, has been elected to serve on 
the board of directors of the organization. 
His is the fourth generation of the family 
to hold a place on the board. 


D. L. McMatu has been appointed local 
factory representative of the Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Company at San Diego, Cal., suc 
ceeding R. L. McLeop, who is now in charge 
of truck and bus tire sales for the Los An- 
geles territory. Mr. McMath has been in 
the rubber industry for the past 15 years 
and has been associated with the Firestone 
company since 1920. 

Wituram C. Younc, head of the aero- 
nautical department of the Goodyear 
& Rubber Company, addressed the members 
of the Cleveland-Hiram Alumni Club at 
their monthly luncheon meeting on Febru- 
ary 7. He predicted that travel by air will 
in time become the most popular means of 
transportation. 


Tire 


F, A. SEIBERLING, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company, left Akron on Feb- 
ruary 5 for a brief business trip to New 
York, after which he headed for Miami, 
Fla., for a winter vacation. 


B. F. Furton, manager of the Akron 
airport, spoke before the members of the 
Knights of Columbus at their luncheon held 
at the Akron Elks Club on February 8. He 
predicted that, with the plant of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation as a start, Akron 
should become the centre of the world’s 
aviation industry with a population of 1,- 
000,000 by 1940. 


J. J. SHEA, treasurer, and W. T. Lewis, 
director of purchases for the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, have been touring 
southern California on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. Mr. Shea declared in 
newspaper interviews that he looked forward 
to Los Angeles becoming more and more a 
place for branch factories of eastern com 
panies. 


W. E. Asusy of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company has been announced as thx 
winner of the first award of $250 in the 
special suggestion contest conducted by the 
company for the year 1928. His suggestion 
originally won him a check for $500. Other 
prize winners were P. O. Hetsier, H. M. 
Hooper and L. Granam. 


E. D. Eppy, president of the advertising 
agency of Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, O., 
has retired from the business and sold his 
interest to his associates. Mr. Eddy was 
associated with the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company for six years before entering 
the agency field. 


F, E. Tirus, general sales manager, and 
other officials of the Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company, returned to Los Angeles Feb- 
ruary 15 after a fifteen-day trip over the 
company’s sales territory during which sales 
conferences were held at Seattle, Spokane, 
Salt Lake City, Denver and Phoenix. The 
party included James S. Smith, pneumatic 
tire sales manager; J. L. Kelly, branch ad- 
ministration manager; and E. T. Morris, 
advertising manager. 
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ERIC MILLER DECLARES 
CONFIDENCE LN FUTURE 


Harrisons & Crosfield 
Expresses Belief That Prices Must 
Show Rise If Production Is to Meet 
Increased Absorption. 


Chairman of 


In a comprehensive review of the rubber 
London newspaper, H. Eric 
Harrisons & Crosfield, 
firm, describes 
eventful year for the industry 


that production can not meet 


situation tor a 
Miller, chairman of 


English rubber 


prominent 
1928 as an 


and predicts 


increased demands except at substantially 
higher prices. In summing up the effects 
of restriction, he finds that “estates subject 
to the Stevensor Act are agriculturally 


much improved and British companies gen- 
erally are in a sounder condition than they 
were six years ago.” 


The fundamental factors of supply and 


demand, he states, are that six years must 
elapse before a rubber plant will give its 
first commercial crop and five more years 


before it will give its maximum yield and, 
secondly, that 80 per cent of all rubber goes 
tubes. “Produc- 
declares, “have had to 
far-reaching im- 
manufacture of tires, 
whereby each rubber was made 
to give an increased mileage, and also the 
general improvement of roads has had a 
similar effect. All this has _ necessarily 
tended to curtail the demand for crude rub- 
ber from time to time and to retard for a 
longer or shorter period the normal increase 
in absorption. 

“About one-third of the annual output of 
rubber comes at present from hundreds of 
thousands of small native holders in Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies, and the 
remainder, although predominately British, 
is owned by producers of half a dozen na- 
tionalities. Therein lies the difficulty of 


into automobile tires and 
ers of rubber,” he 
face the effect of 


provements in the 


many 


pound ot 





H. ERIC MILLER 


making effective any scheme based on purely 
voluntary adherence to regulate, according 
to needs, a sufficiently large proportion of 
the output. 

“When the present accumulations of the 
East are distributed throughout the world, 
as is rapidly occurring, it will be realized 
more clearly that there are really no ex- 
cessive surplus stocks in existence, and that 
the present stocks are no more than neces- 
sary for the normal working of the industry. 
This means that for the next few years 
production will have to cover not only ab- 
sorption, but also increase in the necessary 
working stocks which the increase in ab- 
sorption will entail. Taking a broad view 
of the industry, it does not seem possible 
that production can be sufficient to meet 
these demands except at a substantially 
higher price than that now prevailing.” 











>; OR his recuperation after his recent ill- 
ness, King George has been removed to 
Craigwell House, the Bognor residence 

of Sir Arthur Du Cros, president of the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd. The King 
arrived on February 9 after extensive prepar- 
ations had been made for his reception. Sil- 





verston Cottage, which is on the grounds of 
Craigwell House, has also been placed at the 
disposal of the King and is being reserved 
for the visits of the Prince of Wales, Prin- 
cess Mary, and other members of the royal 


family. In the view of Craigwell House 
above, the beach can be seen in the left 
foreground. 


RACING CAR’S SPEED IS 
LIMITED BY ITS TIRES 


Major H. O. D. Segrave, British auto- 
mobile racing car driver, is now at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., preparing for his attempt 
to break the world’s record of 207.55 miles 
an hour, established by Ray Keech last 
year. His new Irving special, known as 
the “Golden Arrow” because of its unique 
streamline design, has a theoretical speed 
of 240 miles an hour and is limited only 
by the ability of its tires to stand up under 
the gruelling test. 

One of the biggest problems encountered 
in building the car was the design of the 
wheels and tires, and they have together cost 
nearly as much as the whole of the rest of 
the car. Approximately £16,000 was the 
cost of wheels and tires, while the re- 
mainder of the car was built at an expense 
of about £18,000. It has been calculated that 
the tires will serve for only 25 seconds at 
full speed, but only 15 seconds at that rate 
would be necessary to set up a new mark 
for the mile. Major Segrave believes that, 
unless a substitute can be found for pneu- 
matic tubes, the speed limit of cars has 
been reached. 

On every trip a complete change of tires 
must be made. The car is also fitted with 
rubber upholstery and other accessories. 





Australian Merger Completed 


The stockholders of the Barnet Glass 
Rubber Company at a meeting in Melbourne 
January 23 unanimously approved the terms 
offered by the Dunlop Rubber Company of 
Australia for the purchase of the whole 
of their company’s ordinary stock at about 
$8 a share. The Barnet Glass Rubber Com- 
pany, one of the largest and oldest rubber 
firms in Australia, is the second concern 
to be acquired by Dunlop within ten months. 
Last April the Perdriau Rubber Company 
was merged with the Dunlop organization. 





H. Harvey Frost, director of Harvey 
Frost, Ltd., left London recently for Cape 
Town to make a two-month business tour of 
South Africa. Mr. Frost is well known 
for his pioneer work in connection with 
vulcanizing tires. 
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: Rubber 


Goods and Specialties - 





Autocrat Universal Balloon 

By making the new Autocrat Universal 
balloon tire so that it takes the place of a 
regular size and an oversize casing, the Mc- 
Claren Rubber Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
has cut down its 51 sizes to 28, thus reducing 
their dealers’ in- 
ventory in sizes by 
The 
new balloons have 
been developed as 
a result of continu- 
ous research and 
experiment in the 
McClaren _labora- 
tories and factories 
and are guaranteed 
for life against all 
road hazards, in- 
cluding cuts, blow- 
outs, bruises, 
wheels out of alignment, under inflation and 


45 per cent. 





accidents. 





New Dunlop Jack 


A hydraulic jack that will lift a four-ton 
car by moving a handle is now included in 
the British Dunlop Rubber Company’s range 
of jacks. It has only one operating point, 
can be worked without steadying, and has 
an adjustable extension to provide for the 
various axle heights of different makes of 
cars. No effort is required to raise a dead 
load of one ton, as the handle merely has 
to be moved up and down until the desired 
height is obtained. 





New Seiberling Tire 
A new “super” tire under the name of the 
Seiberling Special Service has been intro- 
duced by the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Akron, O. The newly developed rubber 
compound of which the tread is made has 
been given the name Affinite, because of the 





close affinity which is established between 
the rubber molecules. According to the 
manufacturers, exhaustive tests, in which 
sections of tread stock were held against a 
friction wheel under even pressure and ten- 
sion, showed that the new Affinite tread 
wore down 35 per cent less rapidly than the 
best stock they had used before. Despite 
this increased resistance to wear, there is 
said to be no sacrifice to elasticity. 


Rubber Pretzel 

A sponge rubber pretzel, which is the 
same size as a reai pretzel and looks exactly 
like the real thing, is the latest novelty an- 
nounced by the Seiberling Latex Products 
Company, Akron, O. It is designed for the 
purpose of a harmless practical joke at card 
parties, banquets, conventions and similar oc- 
casions. Dealers in novelties are already 
said to be enthusiastic about this new item, 
and the company expects a wide acceptance 
throughout the country. 


Streamline Wind Shield 


Made of rubberized fabric, grommeted and 
laced to a vulcanized skirt on the tire, these 
Goodrich Streamline Wind Shields take the 
place of metal discs on airplane wheels. 
According to the manufacturer, the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O., the reduc- 
tion of weight in these wind shields as 
against metal discs is from six to eight 
pounds per wheel. In wind resistance, it is 











figured that on two 30x5 tires carried at a 
speed of 100 miles an hour these shields save 
approximately 344 horsepower. Hence, it 
is claimed that their use will increase the 
speed of airplanes and lengthen their flying 
radii. 





New Golf Ball 


Following a long period of experimenta- 
tion in the development of a radically new 
marking and cover construction, the United 
States Rubber Company, 179 Broadway, 
New York City, is introducing its “U. S.” 
Tiger golf ball to the sporting world. The 
marking is said to be 
the first radical change 
in golf ball design in 





many years. The 
cover has fewer in- 
dentations than any 
other markings now 
in vogue, a feature 
which tends to give 
the ball long flight. Thus it is smoother 


and consequently slides through the air with 
less resistance, although there are sufficient 
indentations on the cover of the ball to prop- 
erly brace it and hold it true in flight. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, “U. S.” Tiger 
balls that have been played by average golf- 
ers over 300 holes have not shown even the 
slightest tendency to cut through the cover. 


Goodrich Cavalier Tire 

As a companion to its Silvertown line, 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O.., 
is now producing a new standard tire of 
high quality in material and workmanship, 
occupying, according to company officials, 
a place in the tire field 
similar to lower priced 
high grade cars in the 
automobile field. The 
Goodrich Cavalier 
tire, as it is known, is 
being offered to fur- 
nish dependable and 
economic _ transporta- 
tion as a standard tire 
for motorists who 
want tires to bridge 
the gap between the 
remaining life of an 
old car and a new one. 
Road and laboratory tests are said to show 
that the new casing has high wearing 
qualities. 








Christmas Tree Balls 


As a part of its extensive line of rubber 
novelties, the Rex Rubber and Novelty 
Company, 96 Warren Street, New York 
City, is now offering ornamental balls for 
Christmas trees to replace the usual tinsel 
decorations. Though made of rubber, cov- 
ered by netting, they look exactly like the 
familiar fragile balls of tinsel. 





New U. S. Royal Tire 


As its addition to the continually growing 
list of “super” tires, the United States Rub- 
ber Company, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, have announced a new casing to be 
known as the U. S. Royal Extra Heavy. 
This casing is built to meet the unusual de- 
mands placed upon tires by present day con- 
ditions in motoring, according to the com- 





pany announcement. It is sturdier in con- 
struction than the regular Royal, is longer 
wearing, and has greater safety due to its 
tread design. It is also said to steer easier 
and ride easier and to make a finer appear- 
ance than other casings which the company 
has heretofore manufactured. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items 


D 





LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
VIE AS RUBBER MARKETS 


November the Rub 
London has issued 


Since the middle of 
ber Trade Association ot 


from its offices Liverpool’s weekly rubber- 
stock figures The significance of this ap 
peared at the end of the year, when the last 
week in December saw Liverpool stocks 
jump with an increas amounting to ap- 


proximately 50 per cent more than the total 
landings for the preceding six weeks. 

The the Rubber 
Trade rubber may 


strict regulations o 


Association state that 


only enter warehouses in Britain mentioned 
by the R. T. A. for rubber storage, and 
only samples from such warehouses are rec 
ognized Liverpool ha modern ware 


the R. T. A. standards 


houses which satisfy 


and has recently increased its accommoda- 
tion for rubber, and may still do so. 

The track designates each storage as 
“recognized wharves,” and in Liverpool it 
has been found possible to store rubber at 
slightly cheaper rates than obtain in_ the 
Port of London. Liverp also is within 
nearer railroad distance of the big British 
rubber producing centers in the north and 
midlands 

Nothing has been heard so far of a sim 
ilar move in Manchester, but a London 
authority states that it is quite possible that 
Manchester may soon claim “recognized 


suitable to the juirements of 


Trade Associ 


wharves” 
the Rubber 


AGREEMENT OF PRODUCERS 
IS CALLED “IMPOSSIBLE” 


ibber producers’ agret 
president of 
A sso- 
representa 
Mr. Swart, 
the last con- 
to bring an 


ement, holds the 


An international rt 
ment is impossible, M. Swart, 
Rubber Producers’ 
told 
Ecot 


preside d at 


the International 


the Hague 


ciation, recently 
tive of the Agence 


a Hollander, 


London which ta 


miqu 


whi 


‘ 


ference in 


international producers’ agr¢ 


ibolition of Stevenson’s pl un by the British 
government to be regrettable from the 
Dutch point of view, but a fortunate meas 
ure for international interests 

He pred ts an advan ubbe r which 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, 





FROM FEBRUARY 5 

Spot Feb Mar Apr. May June 

Feb 5 22.80 22.10 22.20 22.50 22.70 22.80 
6 22.10 21.90 22.00 22.20 22.40 22.60 
7 22.00 21.80 21.90 22.10 22.80 22.50 
a 21.90 21.80 91.90 »2 1 22.30 22.50 
9 22.10 21.90 21.90 22.20 "22.40 22.60 
11 21.80 22.00 22.30 22.50 22.70 
18 22.50 22.70 28.00 28.30 238.40 
14 22.80 22.90 23.10 28.80 23.40 
15 25.20 25.20 25.40 25.60 25.70 
16 25.00 25.00 25.30 25.60 25.70 
18 265.80 25.20 25.80 25.50 25.60 25.80 
19 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.80 25.60 25.70 


In lots of 


; 


will be followed by a drop, so that fluctua- 
tions during the next two years or more 
are inevitable. Stabilization of the com- 
modity being highly important, British and 
Dutch producers are seeking a direct agree- 
ment with American he 
He believes the latter might be willing to 
higher prices than present for rubber 
as to assure a margin of profit to the 
producers, but chiefly to obtain stability of 
quotations and to fluctuations which 
harmful to the industry. 


consumers, Says. 


pay 


so 


avoid 


are 





RUBBER COMPANIES’ PROFIT 
REDUCED DESPITE MERGER 





first profit statement to be issued by 
Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations, Ltd. since it absorbed the 
Amalgamated (Rubber) Development Co. 
is that for the year ended August 31 last, 
and shows net profits of £163,546 ($817,- 
Since the amalgamation was effective 
as from December 1, 1927, the sum includes 
nine months’ figures of the two companies 


The 


the United 


730) 


taken over. Net profits of the United Ser- 
dang alone for 1926-27 amounted to #£183,- 
185. 

The fact that a decrease, instead of an 


increase, is shown, in spite of the inclusion 
for three-quarters of the year of the earn- 
ings of two other companies, is due to the 
last Th 


fall in the price of rubber year 
company is paying a dividend of 10 per cent 
on the old shares which compares with 22% 
per cent for 1926-27 and 40 per cent for 
1925-26 


£20,000 is carried to reserve, which a yea! 
the sum carried 
forward, which a was increased 
from £1,483 to £66,594, is now raised fur- 
Holders of the new shares 
issued to share and debenture holders of the 


wo received nothing, and 


year ago 
ther to £83,776 


Amalgamated companies receive three-quar- 
ters of the dividend on the older shares 


Exchange Seat Is Sold 

William J. Jung on 
Exchange of New York, Inc., 
is been Charles T. Moore (for 
nother) for $10,000, the price being un- 


Phe 


e Rubber 


membership of 


sold to 





hanged from the last previous sale 
Inc. 

TO FEBRUARY 19, 1929 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan Sales* 
23.00 23.10 28.10 28.20 28.30 28.40 23.50 610 
22.80 22.90 22.90 23.10 23.20 28.80 238.40 432 
22.60 22.80 28.00 23.00 23.10 28.20 23.30 461 
22.60 22.80 22.90 22.90 23.00 23.00 23.10 567 
22.80 22.90 28.00 23.10 23.20 28.380 238.40 99 
22.80 22.90 23.00 23.10 23.20 28.80 23.40 257 
23.50 23.60 23.70 23.80 28.90 24.00 24.10 1,589 
23.50 23.70 23.80 23.90 24.00 24.10 24.20 1,149 
25.70 25.80 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.20 26.30 3.762 
25.80 25.90 25.90 26.00 26.10 26.10 26.80 1.223 
26.00 26.10 26.20 26.40 26.50 26.50 26.60 2.162 
25.70 25.80 25.90 26.00 26.10 26.30 26.30 787 


| 


2% tons each 


PRICES RISE HIGHER 
ON RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Spot Quotations Pass 25-Cent Level 
With Future Positions Up to 130 
Points Higher as Active Trading 


Causes Heavy Buying Movement. 


C 


shot 
pound 


RUDE rubber upward 
nearly the 
course of several excited sessions on 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc.. 
during the past fortnight the trade and 
the speculative element joined hands in an 
Spot quo- 


prices 


three cents a in 


as 


unrestrained buying movement 


tations, which were at 22 cents on February 
7, reached a peak of 25.30 cents on Feb- 
ruary 18, the highest level recorded since 
the early part of last April. Future de- 
liveries ranged all the way up to 26.60 cents 
for January, 1929, 

The fact that domesti nsumption dur- 
ing the usually slack month January had 
risen to 43,002 long tons was a factor in 
the rise, as well as the report that American 


had bought all the avail- 


in the trade 


tire manufacturers 


able offerings of actual rubber 
and that they 
in the foreign markets 


above a shilling a pound for the first time 


were extending their buying 


London rose 


prices 
since restriction was aband 


Declines Abroad Disregarded 
Fven setbacks in the 
failed to dampen the enthusi 


market 
bullish 


loreign 


ism of 


traders until the final day of the period, 
when this element was not quite so success- 
ful in sustaining the market against the ad- 
verse influence of declines abroad Prices, 
however, closed only with slight losses, the 


final quotations ranging from unchanged to 


40 points below those of the previous day. 


15 was 


transactions 


The session of February of close 
breaking 


the day totaling 3,762 


to record proporti 


during ntracts, or 


9.405 long tons Following days brought 
higher prices, but no such avalanche of 
trading activity. 

The table below indicates the daily fluc 
tuations in prices on the Exchange and the 


daily volume of sales 


CATALPO 


for 
Inner Tubes 
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PACIFIC GOODRICH MEN 
HAVE SALES CONFERENCE 





Local officials and salesmen of the Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company, conducted a 
sales conference last month at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Several speak- 
ers declared that in their opinion 1929 will 
prove a record breaking year for the auto 
mobile and rubber industries with more 
tires made and sold than in any previous 
year. ° 

[he principal speakers were F. E. Titus, 
general sales manager; Jay S. Smith, man- 
iwer of the automobile tire department; A. 
C. Row, advertising manager of the north- 
western territory; and J. L. Kelly, man- 
uger of branch administration. Mr. Titus 
tated that the company is to conduct a 
larger advertising campaign than in any 


revious year and said that a complete line 


of the company’s products will be placed in 


stock at the Salt Lake City branch, a new 

me for which was constructed recently. 

New Tire Dealer Service 

The Tire Dealers Corporation, 
Akron, O., has been formed to render tech- 
nical tire dealers and jobbers 
on the products they purchase, to locate 
sources of supply, to set up specifications for 
special brand products, and to inspect the 
raw materials as well as the finished prod- 
uct for clients. According to M. J. Mis- 
coe, president and general manager, the 
organization will bring together reputable 
lealers for the ,urpose of increased volume 
buying at lower costs. Development work 
on new materials and methods is also car- 
ried on under the supervision of Mr. Mis- 
coe, who has been connected with the in- 
dustry since 1908 


Service 


service to 


New General Tire Office 
The General Tire & Rubber Company has 
leased the 21st floor of the building at 1776 
sroadway, New York City, through Cush- 
man & Wakefield, Inc. This will be used 
in the future as the company’s eastern divi- 
sion executive offices. 








CATALPO 


for 
Flexing 

















Re-elect Oak Officers 


Officers of the Oak Rubber Company, 
Ravenna, O., manufacturers of toy balloons 
and novelties, were re-elected to their posi- 
tions at the annual business meeting of the 
company February 7. John W. Shira was 
again named president and general manager, 
with P. L. Frank as vice-president and Paul 
Collette as secretary and treasurer. 


Northern Officers Elected 





L. J. Schott was re-elected president of 
the board of directors of the Northern Rub- 
ber Company, Barberton, O., manufacturers 
of tires and tubes, following the annual 
meeting of the stockholders and directors on 
February 9. Other officers are Edmund 
Shaw, treasurer; H. H. Milton, assistant 
treasurer; and E,. M. Hahn, secretary, the 


latter succeeding Owen Moynihan. Direc- 
tors include F. M. Howard, Dr. A. A. 
Kohler, C. Blake McDowell, T. H. Clark, 
J. I. Bower, F. W. Siffert, J. M. Immler, 


Mr. Schott and Mr. Shaw. Stockholders 
were told that the company’s business ex 


ceeded $1,000,000 during the past year. 





No New Goodyear Airport 


Officials of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration have denied reports that the com 
pany is buying land adjacent to the munici- 
pal airport at Baltimore, Md. The report 
stated that speculation had been aroused re- 
garding establishment of a_ trans-Atlantic 
dirigible service. Akron officials, however, 
declare that the company is buying no land 
at Baltimore and that, if any land is being 
purchased, it is by individual members of 
the firm, which is considered doubtful. 


Waste Dealers to Meet 


The National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., will hold its annual 
meeting on the afternoon of March 20 at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl., with its 
annual banquet in the evening. E. B. Fried- 
lander of the Lowenthal Company, Chicago, 
and Fred Mayer of the Republic Metal & 
Rubber Company, St. Louis, have been nom- 
inated as directors. 





Fisk Starts Sales School 


The Fisk Rubber Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has organized a sales school to 
train its salesmen in modern retailing meth- 
ods and to give them a practical knowledge 
of the production of Fisk tires. The school 
involves a two-weeks course, three days of 
which are for factory inspection, four days 
for bench experience in the repairing of tires 
and use of modern repair equipment, four 
days of sales and advertising study, and one 
day for examinations. 


Company, 
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NEW RUBBER ASSOCIATION 
TIRE REPAIRING MANUAL 


A new and enlarged edition of The Rub- 
ber Association’s Manual of Tire Repairing, 
will be ready for distribution about Febru- 
ary 15th. The revised text was finally ap- 
proved at a meeting of the Tire Accessor- 
ies & Repair Materials Committee of the 
Association held at the Yale Club in New 
York, January 9th, and is now being printed. 

The first edition of this Manual was is- 
sued in 1927, at which time 40,000 copies 
were printed and distributed. Demands from 
the trade necessitated a second printing of 
20,000 copies later in 1927. 

The new edition contains much of the 
material first included, revised in the light 
of research and development work by tire 
repair material manufacturers. Additional 
matter has also been included, particularly 
respecting the repair and curing of heavy 
duty tires and large size balloon tires 

Copies of the Manual will be distributed 
by the Association, without charge, to more 
than 25,000 tire repairers throughout the 
country, who may also obtain free of cost 
such additional copies as they may need. Tire 
manufacturers, whether members of the As- 
sociation or not, and others interested, may 
obtain supplies of the Manual 
Rubber Association at cost 


from The 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR LOSSES 
ARE SHOWN BY STATISTICS 


Figures just published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, Mass., show that 
volume of shipments of jobbers in that city 
on rubber footwear was 35 per cent below 
that of a year ago in December and that 
the year 1928 showed a decline of 23 per 
cent. This is largely attributed to the lack 
of heavy snowfall throughout the country. 

State Department of Labor reports for 
the month of January show that this de- 
cline was reflected in manufacturing opera- 
tions during that period. Employment fell 
off from 9,005 in December to 8,454 in Jan- 
uary, with 7,652 on full time. Average 
weekly earnings dropped from $26.24 to 
$23.48, and the employment index fell from 
101.3 to 95.1. 





New Michelin Warehouse 


W. P. Allgor, secretary of the Michelin 
Tire Company, Milltown, N. J., has an- 
nounced that the centre of distribution for 
Michelin tires in western New England and 
eastern New York will in the future be at 
Springfield, Mass. A warehouse has been 
secured at 30 Worthington Street in that 
city and the buliding has been renovated 
throughout for the purpose. 








INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 


? SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE A 4 re E Ss Ti | E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 





LIBERAL 








WORKING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
REVISE BALLOON SIZES 


[wo sizes of balloon tires have been elim- 
inated from the list of standard sizes and 
one size added by the tire and rim division 
of the standards committee of the Society 


This action has 
division to the 


I ngineers 
by the 
mmittee and is to be acted upon 


of Automotive 
been recommended 


standards « 


by members of the society at the summer 
meeting, which is to be held next June at 
»arana | ike N y 

The sizes it is recommended to eliminate 
are 1 1.75-19. which not used as original 
equipment r as an oversize, and the 5.25 18. 
whi to be dropped as original 
equipment by the manufacturer now using it 
A 7.00-19 size has been added to provide an 
overs or 50-19 and because it is 
likely to be adopted original equipment 


by one or more makers of large cars. 

The list as revised embraces 17 balloon tire 
sizes for 18, 19, 20 and 21-inch rims, as fol- 
lows: 4.50-21, 4.75-20, 5.00-20, 5.50-20, 6.00- 
20, 6.50-20, 7.00-20, 5.00-19, 5.25-19, 5.50-19, 
6.00-19, 6.50-19, 7.00-19, 5.50-18, 6.00-18, 
6.50-18 and 7.00-18. 





Schrader Broadcasts Programs 
Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
gauges and 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 
manufacturers of tire valves, 
other accessories, have inaugurated a series 
of Friday night broadcasting programs to 
be transmitted over the red network of 20 
stations of the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany. The entertainment will include an 
orchestra and a program by Arthur B. Allen 
and Louis Mason, theatrical stars, and is 


being announced to dealers through the mail- 
f 120,000 copies of an elaborate broad- 


ing oO 


side 








AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 
cri 


| NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 





OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 





CHEMIST SALESMAN, long experience 
as compounding chemist, consultant and 
salesman, with wide acquaintance in trade, 
seeks connection in sales to rubber factor- 
ies or branch office management, Akron dis- 
trict. Address Box 511, THE RUBBER 
AGE. 





FACTORY EXECUTIVE AND CHEM- 
IST, experienced in the rubber industry, 
who has built and managed a_ successful 
plant, personally controlling all phases of 
mechanical and development operations, de- 
sires to join a chemical or rubber factory 
where his technical knowledge plus execu- 
tive ability can be utilized. Address Box 
508, THE RUBBER AGE. 





YOUNG MAN, 32 years of age, with 15 
years’ mechanical rubber experience, includ- 
ing all departments, capable of handling 
men, compounding all formulas and figuring 
stock costs, including gravity volume costs, 
would like to make a connection with small 
or large concern in any capacity. Address 
Box 510, THE RUBBER AGE. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
Will lease large Georgia Clay deposit and 
milling equipment to responsible parties. 


Convenient to railroad and siding. Address 
Box 512, THE RUBBER AGE. 





FOR 
QUICK ACTION 
Use the 
Classified Column 
of 


THE RUBBER AGE 








Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in 
country 
Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
| Developed 








R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 
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ORR RRR RRR EEE EEE EERE rere reel ine rere rt 
Specialists in SOFTENERS 


The name DAMASCUS on softeners means the 
same as Sterling does on silver or 18 Karat on gold 


Investigate FLUXRITE today 


DAMASCUS MANUFACTURING CORP. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW JERSEY TERRITORY: H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton 
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, Standard 
WHIT TAKES for 39 years 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


MINERALS-COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


IMPORTERS—MANU FACTURERS—EX PORTERS 
245 FRONT ST. NEW YORK CITY 








The CARTER BELL MFG Co 
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The Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Mold Equipment 
Retread Equipment 
Engraving Machines 

India Core and Chucks 
India Self-Acting Drums 
Watchcase Vulcanizers 
General Machine Work 























Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without seldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for werking samples of either National 
braid or Pratt cables (me charge to tire menufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 

















Niles, Michigan 

















ARLINGTON MILLS 


DEGRA §S8 


PURE WOOL GREASE 


| The Unexcelled Softener 




















The Ideal Emollient for 


overcoming the surface tension of car- 
bon black and effecting its complete and 
rapid dispersion in the rubber stock. 


W.L.Montgomery & Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 
10 HIGH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

































' Machines mechanically accurate, 
simple in design, easy to read and 
easy to operate—for testing purposes 
in material standard departments, 
purchasing departments, industrial 
laboratories, etc. If you are not 
already familiar with Scott Testers write for descriptive 
literature. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
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LATE MARKET PRICES | 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1929 








COTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 


| f the Ru r Asso la . s ile f e and belting ducks for March ONTINUATION of the ardor among 
tion of Ame ed that 222,243 elivery at 38 cents a pound were reported We : 2 
i ull + wc 5 


. ' . , ; the llish elemet sent spot price 
' went into in the closing days of the past fortnight a . _ os 
automobil ther tit luring the year Enameling duck ld at 36 cents a pound quotations for crude rubber well over : 
of i vance e! with higher values on the better grades, and the 25-cent mark for the first time since the 
the tot 18 pounds for 1927 ther types were only moderately busy. Late opening days of April, 1928. Reports that 
rt ‘ t é tat ‘ s follows , , t 
, | \ i 4 \ Nv nanutacturers have been acquiring large jf 
estimated 1 pl per cent Of the Reltin gand Hose tb. @ .38 pata a i etitiet® wenatias eine a tata f 
lust t t tat Enameling ib. .86 @ .88 tocks in the actual market was a factor in 
. P ‘ e Federal Single filling Ib 14 “uiq@ .16% boosting the quotations sher levels 
. , : - Double filling Ib 17%@ .18% I ; x 
Reset market s] 1] n the closing days business in actual rub- 
ion have ha fi the trading in cot ber in the New York outside market was / 
on hove bast tae of 6 REC L AIMED RUBBER , 7 . 
v —-, : light, and very little shipment business was 
op the ¢ th re rd to the prob rpt reciaimed ubber iring . 

. ; ago = through se tn the fart thet Bret te . 
ible tenden { ‘ this commodity lenis wa igh in eaiiaiie with the rec- put through due to the fa it first hands ' 
There be idvance that ha ord breaking onsumption f crude by were Minin sparingly and at relatively 

' er} 1 factorie Tews reclais ] , , i > 
carrit € spot | ;otation for middling American factor es New re laimed plants high prices. Larger factors ar operating 
ipland cotton in Ne Vork from 19.85 cents is well as ol factories aré running near cautiously in the futures market and are 
to 20.35 cent vl the nast fortnight upacity to keep up the strides being made tej ee eT , 
ohn ra , . & 1 working on both sides, but are reported t 
he t in ‘ the ¢g c the rubber industry, and present indica- sate a, a ee eee « 
producti ind sale tatement of the Cot- tions point to the establishment of new rec- buyers on balance. 
ton Textile | +i ’ ‘ howing that ords for the use of both reclaimed and The market continues to be a nerv us and : 
‘ eridse luring the currer ‘ders hav °,° P eas 
the unfilled ordet n the books of reporting wig Huring . ArTe me ay Ut lers have sensitive one, responding quickly to any de- 
‘ , , been maintained at a high level, and there ' te wy : 
mills at the ’ ear aggre —— dias he tpede d the re velopments likely to affect either side. The 
gated 440,585,000 yar as compared with a ittle expectation of any slackening until : a a ; : 
total :13.803.000 vards of unfilled orders the spring season is well past. Latest prices ‘Pression that there is a steady under- ; 
at the 1 of ] 1828 were as follows tone is gained by the action of the market 
, in rebounding rapidly from any minor de- 
High Low Close Close High Tensile ; ve ee — gts 
Feb. 19 Feb. 4 Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black clines. Trade leaders are said to be look- 
February 19.96 19.46 b>. 13 @ .18% . . : 
March 20.02 19.95 19.99 19.61 Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black ing for a continued nervous market with 
M 20.09 20.04 2 5 9.66 1b. 12 @ 12% “> Ty} ice ati - } 
” —— High Tensile Red ib. .13 @ .18% rapid price fluctuations, and while the mar-_ | 
a Shoe ket will have reactions from time to time, 
ry: ’ . Unwashed Tm. 07%@ .07% 5 
lire if abrics Washed ib. 110 @ .10% the trend of values appears to be upward 
Interest has been shown in lots of carded Tube for the immediate future. 
vneeler cord 235 5-3 pnlv running to 50.000 No. 1 (Floating) mb. 14 @ 14% ‘ . 
peeletr GS < py inning to ov, No. 2 (compounded) ib. .11 @ .11% Prices on the New York outside market 
pounds in some of the recent trading days Tires Febru: 1! , 
Coverage was light, and Egyptians evoked Black, washed 09%@ .10% on February 19 were as follows: 
"= P 4 “> A _ Black, unwashed 08 @ 08% . 
only passing inter Late prices follow Black, selected tires th. .081%@ .09 Plantations— 
CORD Dark Gray mh. .10 @ .10% Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Light Gray ®. .12 @ .12% Spot-Feb 2u%@ .25% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 bh. 47 @ .48 White i. 13 @ .18% —— “OE 25% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/38 m. .48 @ .49 Truck, Heavy Gravity . .07 @ .07% A ror aaae 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 mb. 44 @ 45 Truck, Light Gravity bh. 07%@ 07% eat tee ——. ae 
Peeler, carded, 15/8/8 ib. .44%@ 45% Miscellaneous ogy rt > 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/38 >. .68 @ .54 c ic mds 7 ¢ 071 First Latex, crepe spot 25%@ 25% 
. Mechanical Blends bh. .07 @ 07% . o . 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 Th 58 @ .69 Red th 121%4@ .18 Amber Crepe, No. 2 -2344@ .23% 
CHAFERS te NSN 7 Amber Crepe, No. 3 -238%@ .238% 
— : Amber Crepe, No. 4 28 @ .28% 
Carded, American, 8 oz m. 40 @ Al Brewn Crepe, Clean, thin .234%@ _ .23} } 
Carded, American, 10 oz. . 41 @ 42 Se “rap Rubber Brown Crepe, specky 23° @ 23! 
poem y meee me = 1 _ oe = No marke d change in prices has been re- Liquid Latex, per gal. 1.00 
, , corded in the scrap rubber market during 
0 SaSAses the past two weeks, despite the advance in Paras— 
Carded American, 8% oz. rh. .40 @ .45 : . P ange ‘ Up-river Fine -256%@ .26 
Carded American, 10% oz. Db. 40 @ .45 crude rubber quotations. Activity has re- Up-river Medium Nominal 
a3 +30 -riv a, 16 
. . y mained practically the same, although de- Up-river Coarse 15%@ .16— 
SQUARE WOVEN ip Rapa _ although de Acre Bolivian, fine 26%@ .26% 
Carded American, 17% oz. mand from reclaiming factories is reported Caucho Ball, Upper -15%@ _ .16 
28-11 ply . «47 @ 48 to be increasing in some quarters. Accumu- Islands, fine Nominal 
Carded American, 17% oz. aie. 
10-ply ». 40 @ .41 lations are moderate and about the same as Ceptra/s— 
wees, for this time in previous years. Late prices Central, scrap 15 @ .15% 
follow : Esmeraldas 15 @ .15% 
Sheetings (Prices to Consumer) Balata— 
Pri ; : me : — = Auto tire peelings ton 89.00 @42.50 Block, Colombia Nominal 
rices continue un 1anged in the sneet- Standard White auto ton 47.50 @650.00 Block, Cuidad i 50 @ — 
ings market, with the exception of fractional a auto ton ios mary 
, , icycle tires ton ' J 
declines in one ortwo grades Latest quo- Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 LONDON MARKET 
tations were as follows Boots and shoes ewt. 1.40 @ 1.56 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Arctics, untrimmed Dm. .00O%@ .00% Spot-Feb. @ .12%d 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .12%@ .12% Inner tubes, No. 1 Dm. .06%@ .06% Mar.-June 12%@ .12%d 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .11%@ .11% Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 
See eet tS EE ue nan ae Se, SINGAPORE MARKET 
-inen, ° ya ya. . nner ° . e . 
40-inch, 8.75-yard yd. .08%@ .08% Air Brake Hose ton 34.00 @95.00 Standard Ribbed Smoked & lore 
40-inch, 4.25-yard @ . Rubber Hose ton 17.60 @20.00 Spot @ 12%d §& 
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RUBBER 


SULPHUR 


“TUBE” BRAND 
VELVET 
100% 


“TIRE” BRAND 2oE==oe 
GNiis > 


SUPERFINE 
99% % 





CHEMICALS 


Sau TARTAR - acsGs compen CP 
> fal 


AncHOR TO Staurrer” 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS 


Petroleum Building Houston, Texas 


Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. 
Offices | Chicago Cleveland New York 
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GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 


Meas 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 








= 

Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





oy 


571 


| AERO BRAND 


Chemicals for Rubber 
DPG DOTG 


Diphenylguanidine Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 


RUBBER SULPHUR 


Sales specifications for purity are 
guaranteed. Each lot is tested before 
shipment. 

Rubber laboratory is maintained for 
research and factory control. 
Volume of sales is high, therefore 
prices are low. 

Improvements in plant and process 
are being made continually. 
Convenient location of five ware- 
house stocks. Every order filled 
promptly. 





For full informa- 
tion write Industrial 
Chemicals Division 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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‘Propet? 
Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE Co. 
“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 
































BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND 


ER 


TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 





RUBBER CO. 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19, 1929 





































ECORD breaking consumption of crude rubber in the 
United States during January was accompanied as a 
matter of course by the use of more rubber chemicals 

and compounding ingredients than in any previous month 

in the industry’s history. As a result, stocks have been 
somewhat reduced and suppliers of these materials are 
increasing their volume of production. Such a heavy de- 
mand was not expected so early in the year, but manufac- 
turers of chemical ingredients have proved equal to meet- 
ing the needs of the industry. Further preparations are 








being made to handle the greater demand that is looked 
for in the near future, and within the past few weeks 
there have been announcements of expansions in more than 
one large chemical factory. 

Prices have remained stable during the past fortnight, 
only slight variations in some of the minor chemicals be- 
ing recorded. The recent slight rise among carbon blacks 
is still holding, and there is little reason to expect any 
wide fluctuation in the near future. 





Whites Acids, Fatty 
ACUBLERATORS Lithopone, Akcolith .....1b. .053/5@ .06 >. 15 @ 20 
Organic Lithopone, Azolith ........ ib. 05%@ .05% Stearic, double pressed...ID. 18 $ 22 
AT >» +6 @ 59 Lithopone, Vanolith ......b. tre io | Alkalies 
- Ib. -62 .66 Titanox bd. A e : 
rer bb. 57 $ 61 Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ .10% Som a ee Die —_ 2 s 8.91 
1 ib 58 @ «62 Zine Oxide—American Process . : - 
A-19 3 j ; American Azo: Oils 
A-20 b. 64 @ .68 ZZZ (lead free) .... ib. 06%@ .07 Corn, refined, bbls. ......... Ib. ll 11% 
Aero-X bh 6 @ — ZZ (leaded) Db. 06%@ .06% Cottonseed, crude.................... 08%@ .08% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals Bb. “6 @ 7 Zine Oxide—Freneh Process alla an ana gal. 27 34 
Aniline oil, drums, White sa) ...........cccereeeneees b. 11%4%@ — Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) ....1b. 3%4q@ — 
f.o.b. works hb. 16 @ .16% Green Beal] ...............c0-ccce0 = * rs 4 -_ Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 4g@ge— 
Crylene ib. 55 @ .66 AE EE -_ Lots less than 10 bbis.....1b. 044%@ .04% 
paste Db. 45 @ «.b Yellows SII : sasneresimeshibihindneisitissien Ib. -06 06 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib. 42 @ 62 Chrome — * 15%4@ .16% Hexalin Raew, “ .60 _ 
Diphenyiguanidine rb. 30 @ .36 Ocher, French medium ....1b. 08%@ .06 Acetate Ib. -70 am 
Kthylidene aniline Ib. 46 @ AT% domestic ssaieisiaieiniens tb. 01%@ .02 ~~ th OL. bbl. . 2 09 é 10 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib. 34 @ 44 m . A 0T% 
Seanestnedae 102 ib. 624%4@ .68% COMPOURSENS ee Niger D 07T%@ .08 
Grasselerator 652 tb. — @ 4.46 Aluminum Fiake ........ ton 21.86 24.50 Vansulol b. "6 — 
Grasselerator 808 Ib. 80 @ .85 Ammonia carbonate mld.  10%@ .12 Para-Flux ................. wal. 17 = 
Grasselerator 833 tm. 1.17 @ 1.80 ta ia a ton 14.76 18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude b. 12 12 
Heptene bh 4 @ — Barium carbonate Db.  .08%@ .06 Petrolatam, white ............ mb. .08 .08 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ib. 62%@ _ .65 I al bb. -06 .06 dark amber — * 038% 08 
Lithex tb. 18 @ .20 Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 18.00 Pine, steam distilled. gal. 65 .70 
Methylenedianiline tb. 35 @ .46 Western prime white ..ton 23.00 co Rapeseed, refined .... gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
Monex mb 825 @ — imported cvveeton 27.00 @86.00 second rectified gal. 58 @ — 
Qveces a tb. 68 @ .80 oy sieisessidatindiald b. 4%4e@ — Resins and Pitches 
ara-Nitrosodimethylaniline, ac i 
fob. works m. 22 @ .%6 Arrow “Aerfloted” .... D. .08%@ .12% a ney m  54e 81% 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithto- Bone Black ... ld. =. 054%HQ@ «11 pine, 200 ib. er. aa. * 
Carbamate bh. 4.45 u 4.60 Carbon, compressed .......1b. .08%@ .12% nein Gude ae Ge Ce ae 
R & H 40 Ib. -40 42% Carbon, uncompressed ......Ib. -08 12 Pigmentar gal "33 @ “ 
R & H 50 bh 40 @ 42% Drop Black ...............00-« bd. .06 @ .10 Gund. Gun — a - 
R & H 897 bh. 76 17% INI ‘eiveicctctenenamneiee mb 06 @ .09 _— i ; = @ . : 
Safex >. 1.20 1.26 Gastex peniinenemieitie DB. 06%@ .05% Tar Retort, 50 gai. bbl. 12.50 Sis8 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. -50 52% Lamp Black Saas =| 12 @ .40 ga : @13.00 
Tensilac, No, 41 Ib. -50 52% eee DD. 09 @ .18 Solvents 
Thermlo F ib. 50 @ .56 Veivetex carbon tb 044%@ _ .06 Acetone, pure Ib. 138 @ 
Thiocarbanilide, drums tb. 264%4@ .28% Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works....1b 08%@ .08% Alcohol denatured, 
Thionex D. Carrara filler ; 01% 02 No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ 44% 
Trimene ib. 16 _ Catalpo (fact.) ........ccccccssseeees b 02 _ Benzol, 90% gal. 2@ — 
ase . 1.20 _— Chalk ES ton 12.00 @14.00 Carbon bisulphide rm. 05%@ .06% 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 8 62% Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Carbon tetrachloride tb. 064%@ .07 
Vuleanex tb. Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Motor gasoline, 
A es > Congasee, e. 1. on € steel bbls. gal. 1aw@ = 
uleano! ° f.o.b. mine ton . _ 
Waxene m. 20 @ 32 Mineral Flour, ite oe a 2 . = 
Z SR pr. 66 @ .69 c. lL. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 wood ” al. “50 @ ‘BA 
Inorganic Tensulite 15.00 @ — Wa S ‘ 
Lead, sublimed blue tm. o™%ea@ — Glues, extra white bi) 22 26 7 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% medium white tb. 20 @ 24 } nee B®. 56 @ .58 
Litharge, domestic tb. oo @— Magnesia, carbonate tb. 08%@ .11 ae 3 @— 
Magnesia, calcined, Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @80.00 — white m. 10 @ .11 
light per100T. 65.35 @ 5.45 Rotten Stone (powdered) Dm. 02%4@ .04% —- erude Dm. 07 @ 0T% 
heavy per100. 8.65 @ 8.76 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 zokerite, black tb. 24 @ 26 
Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 8.70 Ne nn » 26 @ .30 
COLORS Tale, domestic ton 12.00 ere —— 
. Whiting, commercial ewt. 85 1.00 SL Mold Solution gal. -75 @ .100 
a Ce CEs Materials) | English cliffstone ewt. 1.50 @  — 
Prussian tb. 32 @ «86 —— — 1208 os ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Ultramarine bh) 06 @ .30 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — Albasan TD. -70 @ .76 
Browns Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — Antox Ib. -79 @ .83 
Sienna, Italian bs) 05%@ .12% | Zine Carbonate tr. 091%4@ .10% | Neozone b. 
Umber, Turkey be) 04%@ .07 Zinc Stearate tr. 24 @ .26 aname tr. 68 @ .80 
Greens esistox tb. 54 .57 
Chrome, light m. 27 31 MINERAL RUBBER Btabilite . am * ¥- 
medium m 29 g 32 Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 VGB th. 55 @ .66 
dark ™m 31 @ 84 neg = — ton are eH 
bbl. . k ontezuma, granula’ ton a d 
OP ices — 2 aoe Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 SUBSTITUTES 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 
Antimony - Pioneer-granulated ton 62.00 @55.00 Black se? Son cnet b. 08 @ .14 
crimson, 16/17 rb. 44 @ .50 R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 White cena tb. 10 @ .16 
sulphur free tb. 50 @ .55 Robertson. MR. solid jam $4.00 @80.00 Brown ; a tb. 08 @ .16 
mW Ey F.S. _ = e = M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @80.00 
« 7 . . . - ~ 
Domestic (Maroon) . 108 @ 12 SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Oxtmony rb. 134%e@ — Acids Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. 03%@ .08% 
Red oxide, pure tb. 10 @ 12 =| Nitric, 86 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Sulphur flour, 
Venetian red » es @ 0 Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 11.50 Refined, 100% pure 
Vermillion. quieksflver, 66 degrees ton 15.00 16.00 (bags) : ewt. 249 @ 2.75 
English bi) 1.85 @ 1.95 Tartaric, crystals th. 37 @ .38 Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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ONSUMPTION of crude rub- 

ber in the United States sur- 
prised those who had figured January 
as a fairly slack month. Instead of 
a comparatively low absorption, the 
figures for last month showed that all 
previous records had been broken with 
43,002 long tons of rubber used in 
American factories. This offset to 
some extent the high imports brought 
into the country and is a fair indica- 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports 
Rubber Consumption in the United States 


only 3,771 tons as compared with an 
average of about 10,000 tons weekly 
during the past three months. 

Final figures for 1928 production 
showed that estimates of an output of 
78,000,000 tires and 80,000,000 tubes 
had been more than fulfilled. The use 
of reclaimed rubber rose above 200,- 
000 tons for the first time in the his- 
tory of the industry, and other record 
levels were attained in other branches 


tion that 1929 is to be a new banner 
year for the industry. 

The amount of rubber invoiced to 
the United States finally began to de- 
cline during the week of February 16, 
when only 7,575 tons were shipped to 
this country. For fifteen weeks pre- 
vious there had been no figure record- 
ed below 11,000 tons. The decline 


was most marked in the shipments 





Rubber Invoiced to the United States 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 

Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
London Official Rubber Prices 

Daily Cotton Prices in New York 

Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. 
Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 

United States Tire and Tube Statistics 
Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 
Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 


of rubber manufacturing. Imports 
during 1928 broke all previous marks, 
and preliminary reports of January ar- 
rivals indicate that 1929 will see even 
higher figures. 

Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. 








from British Malaya, which furnished 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


Z 
7——— Gross Imports————_, — Re-ex ports, ~ E 
Average & = 

- 


Average 
Declared Declared 
Total Value Total Value 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
1922 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 $17,747 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $81,815 
1926 418.888 505,817,807 54.68 17.671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 
1927 426.258 839.874,774 85.60 27.775 24,785,488 89.76 398,483 
1928 489,781 244,854,973 25.08 32,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1926: 
July $5,820 88,061,281 41.20 1,554 1,748,854 50.09 $4,266 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,318 1,339,563 45.38 26,082 
Sept. 87,112 82,625,032 $9.25 1,437 1,519,870 47.20 $5,675 
Oct. 29,746 25,320,558 38.49 1,366 1,816,270 43.03 28,110 
Nov. $9,155 84,890,536 89.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 87,673 
Dec. 87,754 $33,261,366 89.33 1,904 1,841,305 43.16 85,850 
1927: 
Jan. 43,340 36,758,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 
Feb. 28,337 23,110,257 $6.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 
Mar. $5,515 28,693,016 36.07 2,763 3,249,665 52.50 32,752 
Apr. 46,202 37,321,505 836.06 1,575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 
May 36,518 30,984,877 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 
June 33,045 27,850,014 37.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 $1,270 
July 87,677 31,678,259 37.53 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
Aug. $2,810 26,396,931 35.92 1,809 1,382,768 $4.12 $1,001 
Sept. 33,301 25,314,412 $3.94 8,500 3,036,929 38.74 29,801 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,282 32.78 2,513 2,042,713 36.29 274 
Nov. $8,592 27,395,428 31.69 2,469 2,014,196 36.43 36.123 
Dec. 80,737 22,213,574 32.26 2.655 2,245,754 87.77 28,082 
1928: 
Jan. $9,107 $0,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 $8.95 $7,119 
Feb. $3,663 27,768,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.35 30,925 
Mar. 40,611 32,103,042 35.29 3,718 2,587,485 31.07 $6,893 
Apr. 87,935 27,287,266 $2.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,663 
May $1,059 19,058,672 27.39 2,399 1,886,307 25.80 28,660 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 
July 81,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,150 18.39 2.377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 
Sept. 39.235 16,512,019 18.50 3.038 1,384,148 20.34 36,797 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,332 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,658 
Nov. 36,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 33,731 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,738 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 
1929: 
Jan.* 49,719 19,906,074 17.87 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


*Arrivals at New York and Boston. 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 








— Figures on Monthly Basis -_ 
1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 

Jan. 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 31,518 34,408 43,002 

Feb. 14,767 30,149 25,786 19,761 31,136 30,187 33,702 

Mar. 21,408 36,629 28,385 38,498 82,936 36,141 35,688 

Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,189 32,696 35,871 32,77 


May 23,246 86,155 25,845 35,822 29,364 34,592 87,333 
June $1,713 24,272 22,753 85,822 28,598 338,801 387,676 


July 24,522 17,685 28,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 
Aug. 29,631 20,859 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 42,927 
Sept. 24,410 17,594 31,497 31,691 32,904 27,214 39,882 


Oct. 26,881 21,321 $1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 
Nov. 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 
Dec. 25,070 31,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 


Totals 282,560 305,694 328,769 388,481 366,149 871,027 441,840 











r Figures on Quarterly Basis ——, 
Quarter 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,801 99,216 108,558 
Apr./June 65,463 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 
July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,493 98,798 89,210 117,573 
Oct./Dec. 105,962 155,067 63,617 92,656 85,789 838,212 80,860 

Totals 171,425 282,427 805,507 389,752 884,644 $58,415 872,528 $24,631 





Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until] 1925 the quarterly figures were 
likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete: beginning with 1926 an esti- 
mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
may be accepted as preliminary. 


Rubber Invoiced to the U. S. 


(Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 








During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 

Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 

Nov. 24 13,920 935 1,911 363 17,129 
Dec. 1 10,731 1,265 2,624 963 15,583 
Dec. 8 10,061 1,443 1,694 17 18,215 
Dec. 15 9 785 1,661 2,216 880 13,991 
Dec. 22 10,697 1,766 1,642 96 14,201 
Dec. 29 8,613 577 2,197 g 11,395 
Jan. 5 10,035 1,479 1,608 15 18,137 
Jan. 12 9,075 1,628 1,807 299 12,809 
Jan. 19 9,469 1,231 2.152 211 138,063 
Jan. 26 7,163 1,650 2,271 17 11,131 
Feb. 2 9,216 1,784 2,612 23 13,635 
Feb. 9 8,341 1,066 1,773 65 11,245 
Feb. 16 3,771 1,648 1,982 174 7,575 
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The Rubber Age 
February 25, 1929 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 





Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
——RAverage Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——~ 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 20.14 
Feb. 16.12 35.14 25.29 86.01 62.25 $8.25 —_- 
Mar. 14.53 34.21 22.85 41.00 59.00 41.04 26.82 -—- 
Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 10.86 18.97 -—— 
May 15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 10.7€ 18.99 — 
June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 37.25 19.59 -—- 
July 14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 23.44 19.40 -—- 
Aug 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 $8.50 35.12 19.46 - 
Sept. 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 18.47 —_—_— 
Oct. 19.78 26.93 31.13 98.01 42.50 34.32 18.83 — 
Nov. 23.88 27.14 $4.33 104.80 38.50 37.58 18.26 — 
Dec. 27.42 26.60 $7.88 98.51 $8.25 10.63 17.97 — 
Average 
for 
Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37 22.48 —- 


London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet 


(In Pence Per Pound) 




















Nov De Jan. Feb. Day Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. 
8% 8" 11% 17 8% 8% 10% 
87 8% 11 18 2% «10K «S«12% 
Sie 8% 8 10 19 g! 8% 10% 12% 
. 6 78 ‘t A | as _ 
8% 8% 85 11 = 8 8 
QT gl, ’ 10% 2 856 85% 10% 
sm 8% BG: 8% 8% 1034 
RM gi, RY 10% 23 6°78 . 10% 
gi, . 9% 11 24 854 8% 11 
8% g1 914 aa 25 2 10% 
ei, 9% 11% 26 85% S$ “My ll 
gis gi, 10% 11 27 R5Q 854, - 
gl, gli, 11% 28 R14 8% 11% . 
8, 8% 10% 11% 29 8%, 8% 10% — 
814 84 10 11% 30 8% i 10% - 
84 a" 10% 12% 31 -- 856 11 — 
_—_——— Averave Monthly Price Per Pound————— 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Menth Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. 19.410 19.310 9.942 Aug. 17.202 9.800 
Feb. 19.021 15.713 - Sept. 16.293 8.530 
Mar. 20.125 12.736 —_— Oct 16.366 8.807 —— 
Apr. 19.897 8.864 ~ Nov. 18.159 8.596 
May 19.769 8.845 Dec. 19.690 8.570 
June 17.880 9.2938 - - Average _ 7 
July 16.770 9.312 —-— for Year 18.375 10.656 -—- 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
Day of Day of Day of 
Month Jan. Feb Month Jan. Feb Month Jan. Feb 
1 am CSG 23 20.25 20.20 21 20.40 - 
2 20.10 20.05 12 20.35 —— 22 20.40 — 
3 20.25 — 18 —— 20.30 3 a a 
4 20.00 19.85 14 20.55 20.20 24 20.30 
5 20.00 19.85 15 20.25 20.15 25 20.10 -— 
6 19.95 16 20.55 20.25 26 20.10 —— 
q 19.95 20.00 17 20.35 — 27 — —— 
8 20.00 20.05 18 20.40 20.35 28 20.15 -— 
9 90.25 20.00 19 20.40 20.25 29 20.05 ——— 
10 20.20 20 —- —- 30 19.95 -—— 
31 20.00 — 
M4 > 
—__——- Average Monthly Price Per Pound ——-—— 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Month Cents Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 13.42 19.12 20.22 Aug. 20.04 19.28 
Feb, 14.10 18.40 —- Sept. 21.95 18.67 -— 
Mar. 14.32 19.38 Oct. 19.62 — 
Apr. 14.75 20.68 _ Nov. 2! 19.84 — 
May 16.07 21.58 — Dec. 19.58 20.22 — 
June 16.85 21.50 — Average 3 
July 18.00 21.36 —— for Year 17.49 19.97 --— 
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[he Rubber Age 
February 25, 1929 


Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


At —ON HAND —— AFLOAT ON HAND 
“AND AFLOAT— 
End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 


76,342 45,312 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 


Jan, 76,172 110,244 

Feb. 91,186 108,955 42,166 43,316 133,852 152,271 
March 85,740 114,061 49,600 39,324 135,340 153,385 « 
April 92,757 113,083 38,963 33,986 131,720 147,069 
May 94,563 105,356 44,181 34,3874 138,744 139,730 
June 89,250 90,198 47,233 40,001 136,483 130,119 
July 98,469 43,242 40,687 42,304 139,056 125,546 
Aug. 96,148 68,994 40,937 51,875 137,085 120,869 
Sept. 97,829 68,851 37,966 48,566 135,793 117,417 
Oct. 97,453 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,256 107,992 
Nov. 101,084 61,956 37,076 68,119 138,110 130,075 
Dec. 100,130 66,166 47,938 68,764 148,068 134,930 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 








"Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 




















4t end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 19,300 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 
Feb. 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,488 56,732 23,425 10,004 68,826 62,964 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 18,127 68,055 68,272 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,7738 66,897 53,425 
May 20,921 70,408 70,146 54,489 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 44,628 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,818 28,984 68,902 88,756 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,0738 4,258 27,727 63,717 35,429 
Aug. $0,674 73,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64,491 82,084 
Sept $5,504 72,175 70,977 54,528 44,011 6,458 85,077 68,236 $1,440 
Oct. 41,748 69,229 68,586 58,891 87,523 6,086 42,1388 69,569 24,207 
Nov 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 33,598 8,869 44,057 67,050 17,775 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 72,299. 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 68,793 19,815 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 —- - 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 68,103 
March 61,978 61,920 61,033 59,644 68,197 
April 58,732 58,945 56,819 58,360 
May 52,015 60,837 48,705 44,628 
June. 48,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 38,611 
July 36,915 35,925 35,238 35,445 
August 34,294 33,649 32,591 $2,815 
September 31,933 31,477 $2,110 81,884 $1,462 
October ... 29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 
November 22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 
December 16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 
1929 
January 21,953 23,016 23,547 24,423 —— 
February 25,389 25,413 24,757 —-_— - 








Rubber in Singapore and Penang 




















U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,287 64,439 77,944 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
Inventory” 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 4,587 4,965 65,491 2,974 4,932 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
Feb. 4,865 6,095 6,363 3,436 4,458 6,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 6,781 12,004 11,583 12,389 
Apr. 6,846 6,299 6,178 4,980 5,701 5,812 12,461 12,122 12,717 
May 5,023 6,151 6,769 65,211 6,657 6,457 12,348 12,462 18,024 
June 6,422 6,202 6,692 5,724 6,258 7,117 11,968 12,462 12,162 
July 4,950 6,087 6,498 6,337 5,973 7,895 10,592 11,826 11,157 
Aug. 5,872 5,752 17,469 6,744 6,898 8,403 9,782 10,721 10,084 
Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,802 6,040 56,717 7,145 9,318 9,722 9,766 
Oct. 5,103 4,77 7,826 4,544 4,799 5,717 9,917 9,665 11,620 
Nov. 4,824 4,502 6,075 8,783 4,806 4,998 10,297 10,186 12,579 
Dec. 4,683 4,497 5,605 4,718 4,165 4,591 10,456 10,264 18,624 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Production 50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 
Shipments 19,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 16,117 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,337 5,441 3,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 16,585 12,982 
Feb. 6,825 5,658 6,895 3,736 5,120 6,431 17,090 16,075 14,650 
Mar. 7,030 7,184 6,231 4,987 6,157 5,731 19,181 17,096 15,5738 
\pr. 6,554 7,878 6,661 5,051 6,859 5,702 20,674 17,801 16,638 
May 6.149 6,737 7,168 6,304 6,140 6,300 21,141 18,889 17,702 
June 6,171 6,306 6,953 6,898 6,882 17,136 20,243 17,858 17,159 
July 5.729 5,284 6,674 8,569 7,070 8,729 17,267 16,004 14,974 
Aug. 7,424 6,480 8,343 9,579 7,988 9,850 15,462 14,664 138,981 
Sept. 7,590 5,651 7,103 7,762 6,758 7,154 15,812 18,511 18,643 
Oct. 6,208 5,065 6,929 5,474 5,024 5,662 15,929 138,589 15,285 
Nov. 4,852 4,775 5,592 4,045 4,728 5,002 16,604 18,585 15,748 
Dec. 5,277 4,969 65,184 5,468 4,712 4,858 16,200 13,692 16,117 
(1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 


tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 


in this table. 
(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








Automobile Production 














(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) é 

Endof 1926 1927 1928 Endof 1926 1927 1928 -— United States—, ——Canada——, 

n o af Und o d 
_ 16.726 25.440 25.868 July 28,101 22.558 18,668 Total or Trucks Total ae Trucks Guest 
Feb. 18,653 26,766 = hm ae pages. bry od 1922 2,547,208 2,302,928 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
Mar. 18,889 27,844 20,588 oo. <a, was wail = 4,020,255 8,681,728 $88,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
~ ae oa aan yt Nov 254s 28'869 seis | 1924 ... 8,600,918 3,208,049 $97,869 185,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
ad — Se — ye ne A 4,265,704 3,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,811 22,078 4,427,093 
une 19,416 = 81, andl ec. : , , 1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40,609 4,503,891 

—— 1927 
. 7 . Jan. 238,926 199,650 39,276 15,876 11,745 38,681 254,302 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. Feb. 804,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 8,829 828,418 
(Tive end Rim Association Reports) March $94,480 845,911 48,519 23,250 19,728 $8,527 417,680 
Per Cent Per Cent | April 404,743 357,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 38,721 429,854 
Total Balloons Total Balloons May 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 8,717 429,807 

1923 28,140,620 . 1926 24,199,524 78.8 June $21,959 278,728 48,231 19,208 16,470 2,788 41,167 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1927 19.700.008 79.1 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 

1928 1929 Aug. 308,807 274,878 $4,429 12,526 10,189 2,887 321,883 
July 2,209,692 85.9 January 1,835,207 79.4 Sept. 260,420 226,440 33,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
August 2,318,898 80.2 February 
September 2,315,604 176.9 March Oct. 219,712 188,041 86,671 7,791 6,286 1,555 227,508 
October 2,114,611 72.2 April Nov 134,381 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
November 1,213,245 66.4 May Dec 188,178 105,784 27,394 3,485 2,277 1.158 186.618 
December 1,101,198 74.7 June —_-_  ——_ —— -—— 
ne acta eee, | SORE, 8,398,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 $2,556 $,578,313 

U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 1928 

In Berrels of 42 Gallons Jan. 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,468 6,705 1,758 282,502 
a al od f nese ) nite nab Feb. $23,368 290,880 82,358 12,504 10,315 2.189 835.872 
January 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 — _ aaa ma ao 8 8 (Le 
February 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 April 409,948 364.877 45,071 24240 20.546 3,694 434,188 
March 14,890,000 19,802,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 May 425,990 375.798 50,192 $8.942 29.764 4178 459.982 
pri 018, 848, 871, 5,712, une $96,967 356,439 40,52 } 
May 20,459,000 24,218,000 26,579,000 27,855,000 7 — oe 
June 20,724,000 23,808,000 27,799,000  29.022.000 July 390,445 237,983 52,512 25,226 20,192 65,104 415,671 
July ‘ 22,879,000 24,762,000 29,784,000 80,960,000 Aug. . 458,429 400,689 57,740 81,245 24,274 6.971 489.674 

ugus 823, 912, ,779, 148,000 I cecreies 418,722 358,872 54,850 21. 

September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 ’ , a SS 

ctober 19,826,000 23,973,000 25,497,000 30,610,000 Oct. .. . $97,096 339,976 57,120 18,586 18016 65,520 415,682 
November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 Nov. 256,936 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 $3,615 268.705 
December 17,954,000 21,419,000 _ 28,718,000 _ 26,644,000 Dec. 288,185 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2.891 242,560 
TOTAL 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 827,982,000 TOTAL .. 4,357,884 3,826,618 680,771 242,882 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
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February 25, 1929 
" ™~ . . . ‘ . 
Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
——e BRITISH MALAYA! ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross British 

Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burma wak‘ Borneo®’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.L China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,706 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 161,182 89,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,528 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 68,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,4138 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 71,822 182,845 188,477 65,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,816 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,638 606,474 
1928 409,332 149,777 259,656 57,546 10,790 10,087 6,505 4,818 58,848 82,537 120,919 9,744 21,129 10,675* 653,148* 
1927: 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 685 304 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 8,482 981 56,404 
Feb. 27,628 11,697 15,831 3,671 1,469 652 446 360 4,078 6,526 10,536 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar. 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 482 5,657 7,004 12,906 733 8,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr. 29,041 18,069 15,972 3,349 7238 984 452 526 4,666 6,581 10,197 657 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 6,430 6,529 13,410 686 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 82,607 14,706 17,901 8,348 856 1,100 539 409 4,818 6,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 619 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aug. 30,371 17,105 13,266 6,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,855 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 3,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,045 6,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,756 13,633 775 2,752 989 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec. $2,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 692 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 8,340 1,444 55.101 
1928 
Jan 789 71 3,830 1,605 842 581 525 4,851 7,988 11,360 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,151 
Feb 8.848 937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,635 787 1,612 1,276 46,868 
Mar 7.879 ~ $71 3,683 775 645 581 269 8,999 5,826 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,500 
Apr 20,139 33 ),804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,538 736 1,014 1,328 33,852 
May 26,483 3 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,382 717 2,602 1,135 46,049 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 194 451 5,419 5,863 13,623 725 1,399 960 40,756 
July 30,481 13,38 17,098 5,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,424 698 1,264 873 52,561 
Aug 15,674 15,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,488 11,798 712 1,732 450 56,840 
Sept 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,791 1,112 1,614 494 50,144 
Oct 24,441 12,603 1,838 3,999 864 949 500* 457 5,295 7,474 9,977 566 1,399 732 44,050* 
Nov 68,072 436 17 636 8,005 1,048 772 500* 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,399* 
Dee. 66,763 1 55,651 8,127 1,113 744 500° 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,993* 
Jan 2,546 13,415 39,131 8,190 395 2,134 


(*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 116 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, and 2,439 in 1927. (*) Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is not included— 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons 
1925, 20 tons in 1926, and about % ton in 1927. (*) Official statistics. (*) 
Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports from “Other D.E.I” are 
chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by 











remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% 
pounds per gallon amounted to 2,842 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 
tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, and 84 tons in 1927. (*) Calculated from official 
import statistics of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure 
includes guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
other territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
mediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 842,878 
6,128 62 1,815 8,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
3,906 165 1,614 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
6,430 2,493 2,648 172 3,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,870 414,847 
11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 876 8,149 1,155 1,558 616,498 
9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,648 
11.381 12,018 9.490 6.492 636 4,224 2.055 2.672 627.786 
12,433 8,489 2,443 
672 8038 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
852 784 780 454 86 885 187 127 56,269 
781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
918 887 694 626 —57 335 155 223 49,402 
942 1,506 557 583 -17 248 164 183 46,616 
1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
1,274 886 650 604 -63 312 138 123 47,785 
684 518 772 552 -83 451 155 27 49,694 
1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,538 
1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 317 54,570 
1,462 1,453 1,242 784 -202 514 268 300 47,028 
760 755 802 589 52 261 335 876 50,870 
437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,812 
763 231 918 816 95 351 497 398 64,254 
1,115 1,820 832 575 280 339 804 159 48,001 
1,095 3.893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,469 
984 4,111 348 743 138 846 251 182 41,463 
1,599 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 42,609 
875 6382 707 519 316 859 58 94 43,081 
1,278 20 6038 597 845 377 277 235 56,452 
1,049 776 696 141 527 250 818 
1,340 837 544 31 252 282 
1,145 755 148 





(Long 

United United France Canada Japan 

States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,768 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,872 
1924 817,747 11,560 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 83,937 19,683 11,117 
1926 895.667 84.865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 
1927 $98,483 60,249 34,271 $8,892 26.405 20,521 
1928 104.488 4.846 87,855 30,891 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 
February 25,886 7,692 3.2638 8,108 2,620 1,902 
March $2,752 9,049 2,060 8.475 8,760 1,578 
April 44,627 7,876 2,310 2.398 1,509 2,181 
May 83.736 2.296 2.006 8.380 2.519 1,084 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8,682 2,086 798 
July 85.719 1,116 2.384 2,899 2,104 1,506 
August $1,001 3.463 2.795 8,119 2.018 1,970 
September 29.201 7.800 1.956 2.891 1.850 2,025 
October 27.671 5.888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 
November 86.1238 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 
December 28.082 309 4,696 3,108 2.302 2,710 
‘aee 
Jan I7,119 1,921 1,764 2.485 2,290 1,361 
Feb 80.925 8.148 2.526 2.984 2.553 1,248 
Mar 86.298 8.179 1,902 8.521 2,989 1,694 
April 85.663 2.280 2.204 2.719 1,938 2.334 
May 28 660 5,228 8.210 2.944 2,180 2,288 
June 25.144 8,031 4,550 2.968 2.632 2,102 
July 28.171 1,874 2,652 8.387 2.692 2,026 
Aug 28.827 48 8.587 2.744 2.447 1,868 
Sept 86,797 1,199 8.524 8.558 2.810 1,887 
Oct 11.46 934 8.728 4.386 2.943 8.711 
Nov 83.83 141 8.278 8.694 2.799 8.711 
Dec 40,781 8.438 2.470 2.618 2,150 
1929 
Jan 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-experts not de- 


d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f— 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- 


ducted in monthly statistics 





ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘*United States imports of 
guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
4,305 tons in 1926; to 5,019 tons in 1927; and to 3,076 in the first eleven 


months of 1928. 
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BOOK 
EVIEWS 


Annuat Report or THE Secretary or AcGricutture. By W. M. Jardine. 
Published by the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1928. 
124 pp. 

In his regular report, Secretary Jardine devotes considerable space 
to the department’s investigation of rubber production possibilities in 
the United States. He declares definitely that it has been found 
that tropical rubber trees will grow to normal maturity and produce 
seeds in Florida, and states that, while the cultivation of guayule is 
eing increased to the scale of commercial production in California, 
the department is studying other rubber plants in that State. His 
report also contains much of interest to rubber goods manufacturers 


in those sections with which he deals with cotton production. 











R cinc THe Cost or Exectric Power. Published by the Electric Ma- 
hinery Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. December 1928. 
pp. 

The increasing use of penalties for low power factor where power 
is purchased and the continual efforts to minimize the cost of electric 
power where it is privately generated, make a subject of considerable 
nterest to every power user. It is the purpose of this large and 
well-illustrated book to give a non-technical explanation of power 
factor and to show when and how to apply capacitors to reduce 


electric power cost 





United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 


1919 1,480 760,690 727 987,038 8,332 2,218,964 2,900 1,068,698 





1920 758 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 68 26,945 814 1,077,859 1,746 351,893 985 333,564 
1922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,385 408,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,156 542,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
1924 1,856 536,392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1925 8,781 1,803,448 617 674,750 6,749 1,642,531 1,603 629,284 
1926 4,805 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,268 $8,127,757 1,445 661,156 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: 

Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 688 188,705 150 86,702 

Feb. 489 281,295 83 $2,166 403 142,621 312 216,085 


Mar. 575 365,927 82 26,466 829 338,616 115 57,883 
Apr. 512 312,181 47 82,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 


May 452 233,414 — —_— 679 226,064 100 42,762 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 293 91,152 28 12,874 
July 191 100,342 123 46,747 873 118,295 81 27,344 
Aug. — — 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,738 
Sept. — 60 38,198 2,028 713,736 125 56,768 
Oct. — 121 59,358 429 129,065 239 94,570 
Nov. — — 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 
Dec. _— —_— 83 58,311 522 156,154 145 59,911 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produc- 6 to Produc- to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
1919 81,866 738,535 36.3 aves 1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 
1920 86,895 75,297 $88.4 ........ 1926 182,980 187,105 35.6 13,203 
1921 86,725 41,851 24.1 Minit 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 238,218 
1922 57,884 54,458 19.8 ‘ 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 ecseten 1928 208,516 200,200 45.4 24,785 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 89.3 25,908 July 15,488 18,842 47.4 26,599 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 15,109 15,836 47.8 25,157 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 87.4 27,124 Sept. 14,392 14,790 64.8 28,429 
Apr. 14,4838 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 16,127 17,292 64.5 22,176 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 15,477 14,876 65.5 21,728 
June 16,652 15,547 46.0 265,811 Dec. 16,083 18,431 52.7 24,980 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 18,184 52.7 21,941 July 17,278 17,178 45.9 17,305 
Feb. 15,291 16,808 49.9 20,848 Aug. 19,049 15,582 36.2 15,881 
Mar. 17,069 18,619 52.2 19,558 Sept. 18,698 16,022 40.2 17,991 
Apr. 15,898 173855 652.9 19,283 Oct. 17,182 16,587 41.7 17,026 
May 18,945 18,201 48.8 18.127 Nov. 18,245 16,547 44.2 22,899 
June 18,781 16,328 48.4 18,709 Dec. 17,728 12,894 41.8 24,785 
1929: 
Jan. July 
Feb. Aug. 
Mar. Sept. 
Apr. Oct. 
May Nov. 
June Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
eabber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927. 
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Adamson Machine Co. 
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575 

Arkon Equipment Co. 575 
Albert & Son, L. 575 
Aluminum Flake Co. 573 
American Cyanamid Co. 571, 574 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 574 
Appleton Rubber Co. 576 
Barrett Co., The 574 
Binney & Smith Co. : Back Cover, 574 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 558, 575 
Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 539, 573 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 575 
Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 569, 574 
Chaflin, Inc., Joseph 576 
Classified Advertising 568 
Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 576 
Colledge, E. W., Inc. 574 
Continental Rubber Co. 576 
Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 560, 573 
Damascus Manufacturing Corp. 569, 574 
Dill Manufacturing Co. 535, 576 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 573 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 537, 573 
Emerson Apparatus Co. 575 
Foote Bros, Gear & Machine Co. 575 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 575 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 569, 575 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 571, 576 
Grasselli Chemical Co. : 573 
Greef, R. W., & Co. 573 
Gross, A., & Co. 574 
Hall Co., The C. P. 531, 574 
Harlomoor Co. 576 
Huber, J. M., Inc. inet 533, 574 
International Pulp Co, 567, 573 
Industrial Rubber Corp. aiaiedhantiaiaalatetdies 576 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 575 
Maywald, Fredk. J. 576 
McNulty, Joseph A. 574 
Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 569, 574 
Moore & Munger 573 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 576 
Nagle Machine Co. 575 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 573 
National Rubber Machinery Co. 532, 575 
National Standard Co. ...569, 575 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 540, 573 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 574 
Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 568, 576 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. 576 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 568, 576 
Rand Rubber Co. 571, 576 
Rare Metal Products Co. 573 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 530, 573 
Royle & Sons, John . 558, 575 
Rubber Regenerating Co. 576 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 574 
Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A. 576 
Scott Co., Henry L. 569, 575 
Smith and Smith 576 
Southwark Mfg. Co. 574 
Spadone Machine Co. 575 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co, 574 
Stamffer Chemical Co. 571, 575 
St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co. 574 
Surplus Trading Co. 575 
Tasco Asphalt Co. 60, 574 
Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 571, 575 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. ; idan 573, — 
‘in i 57 


Turner, Halsey Co. 


United Clay Mines Corp. 573 
U. S. Rubber Co. 536, 576 
U. S, Rubber Reclaiming Co. 576, 583 
Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. Front Cover, 573 
Weber, Hermann iad 576 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. = 569, 573 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The .......... 571, 575 
Wilson Co., C. T. wilnbtuasitiniiasmnaiiie 560, 576 

widhinstesibdiattlbiete 534, 573 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
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In the lead for more than 40 Years 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 


= Trade Journal for the 


Institution ofthe Hubber Industry | RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 





; 
b—4 | 
| 
| 
| 





| CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture. together with the discussions 
thereon. read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal —the 


“T. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year, 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 










Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


in United States RM 32 
Domestic RM 24 





Sample copy free 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 





Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 














Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG | 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to | 
make trade connections in Germany in this field. 





= for Specimen Copy to W. F. V. Cox 
| Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Faraday House, 10, Charing Cross Road ' 


IL ows LONDON, ENGLAND ~—_| 






































‘RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 





THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION | 
for ; | 
| 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 


| Importers, Manufacturers 
| and Dealers 


Published on Subscription 10/- per annum 
Ist of each month Single copies 1/3d post free 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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RECLAIMED 
RUBBER 


Recognized For 


UNIFORMITY 
RELIABILITY 
CLEANLINESS 


Coupled With 


“PEQUANOC SERVICE” 
é 








Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


Main Office and Works 
BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 








ROBERT KNOBLOCK 
Midwestern Representative 


Room 509, Pythian Bldg. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


JOHN L. HANDY, INC. | BEAHAN & SAINSBURY 
Ohio Representative | European Representative 


513 Second National Bldg. | 4 Mincing Lane 
AKRON, OHIO LONDON, ENG. 











WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES FROM ALL AGENCIES 
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